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Newest Secondary Text-Books 


LANE’S LATIN GRAMMAR--Revised 


By George M. Lane, Pb.D., LL.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University 


PRICE, $1.50 


This standard Latin Grammar, the outgrowth of wide ex- 
perience, careful observation, and sound scholarship, has 
been thoroughly revised by Professor Morris H. Morgan, 
of Harvard University. As originally published, it has been 
more widely used than any other grammar for advanced 
study, and is approached by no other American publication 
in completeness and authoritativeness. Many changes and 
corrections in details have been introduced, but few altera- 
tions have been found necessary in the treatment of broad 
general principles, and the method of presentation is un- 
changed. The accurate analysis of constructions is especiall 
notable, while the copious illustrations of each point, with 
the lively English renderings of the Latin Examples, add to 
the interest of the book and to the practical effect of the 
treatment. The arrangement is remarkably clear, and the 
typography aids materially in ready reference. 


. 


MOREY’S OUTLINES 
OF GREEK HISTORY 


By William C. Morey, Pb.D., D.C.L. 
Professor of History, University of Rochester 


PRICE, $1.00 


This forms, with the same author’s ‘‘Outlines of Roman 
History,’’ a complete elementary course in ancient history. 
The mechanical make-up of the volume is most attractive— 
the type clear and well spaced, the illustrations well chosen 
and helpful, and the maps numerous and not overcrowded 
with names. The first part of the book comprises a brief 
sketch of the ancient Oriental Peoples. Then the history of 
Greece is taken up. The treatment gives special attention 
to the development of Greek culture and of political institu- 
tions. Each chapter is supplemented by selections for read- 
ing and a subject for special study. The book points out 
clearly the essential facts in Greek history, and shows the 
important influence which Greece exercised upon the subse- 
quent history of the world. The work is sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the leading colleges and of the New 
York State Regents. 


REVISED EDITION OF 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE 


Edited with Notes by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 
Formerly Headmaster of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLOTH, 16MO. PRICE, EACH, 56 CENTS 


The popularity of Dr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare has 
been extraordinary, and it is to-day the standard American 
edition of Shakespeare. The volumes of the new edition 
have been entirely revised and reset, and appear with every 
possible mechanical improvement. The books are smaller 
and more convenient in shapé, and plentifully supplied with 
attractive illustrations. The changes made in revision 
reflect the results of the editor’s studies and the experience 
gained by the use of the first edition. The greater part of 
the notes on textual variations have been omitted. In place 
of many of the ‘‘critical notes’’ Dr. Rolfe has substituted 
notes of his own. Minor changes have been made through- 
out, the notes having been abridged and expanded, as 
seemed best, and new ones added in many instances. Ten 
volumes are now ready in revised form, and others will 
follow at short intervals. 


GATEWAY SERIES OF 
ENGLISH TEXTS 


General Editor, Henry van Dyke, Princeton University 
CLOTH, 16MO. EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 


This new series, of which four volumes are already issued. 
will include all the college entrance requirements in English, 
The books are convenient in form, attractively and sub- 
stantially bound, reasonable in price, and printed from clear 
type. Each volume contains a portrait and a biography of 
the author, and an introduction dealing with the subject of 
the book, the way in which it is written, its relation to 
human life, and its place in literature. The notes treat of 
difficulties in the text, allusions and references, and points 
of construction. The editing of these volumes is carefully 
and judiciously done, and the actual needs and capacities of 
the young people who are to read them have been borne in 
mind. The series incorporates the best that acknowledged 
experts can do to make the texts easier to understand, more 
attractive, and more profitable to the young reader. A list 
of the series will be sent to any address on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY [fase 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE FRICK AUTOMATIC DROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SEVONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 
departments. and buildings the Electric Bell being run automatically 
on the EXACT MINUTE set downin the program for beginning and 
closing every period assembling and dismissing school, ete , while the 
second ary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock 

Prom ptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- 
room 

You will be interested in knowing mcre about the Frick Automatic 
Program (lock and its advantages 1n schow] management, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing yon catalog and full information, if you will 
mention this Ad 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 





I perceive by thy dress thou 
art a scholar. 








Principal’s Gown 








Student Type 








Student Type 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 


APPROVE OF 


Academic Caps and Gowns 


For Graduation and_ other Exercises in the High Schools, 
Academies, and Normal Schools, because they are economical, 
becoming, and appropriate. the uniform of the Educational 
Army, magnify the School, prevent undue emulation in dress, 
subduing differences, and clothing all with the outward grace of 
equal fellowship, save time and money in the closing weeks. 


Outfits Sold $3.50 to $8.00 
Rented for Introduction, $1.50 


Catalogue and samples on request. Shipped from Albany, 
or Chicago. 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


482-484 BROADWAY, - - - ALBANY,N.Y. 




















BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE x 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERA THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will » % 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST 








Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: 
WEST 19th ST,, NEW YORK 


Works: RACINE, WIS, 


Western Sales Office: 
90 WABASH AVE.. CH!. AGO 
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The Standard 
Twentieth Century Text for Schools 


Chancellor’s 
American 
History 


By Wm. E. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent of Schools 
Bloomfield, N. J. Constructed on the most modern ped- 
agogical lines from original records with keen topical 
treatment by a practical educator. 653 pages. 


THe Morse READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books 
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By THOMAS M. BALLIET and ELLA M. POWERS 
These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally endorsed. 


“The Finest Grade Readers in Print.” 
—GERTRUDE EDMUND, Prin. Training School, Lowell, Mass. 
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MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM COPY BOOKS 


Many op features, but thorou yh ee pen 
20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in t ke of each Book. 
Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded. 

One equal to two others. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


88 Beacon Street 31 Unien Square 228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


**x3* * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 ** 


School Entertainment Katalog | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 


The cre this li . i --revi A descriptive list of pedagogical booke and 
cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated--revised to date senchens’ side of all fe <i many Over 700 


over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teach- best books listed, classified, many de- 
cribed. A unique katalog—none other pub- 


this year. Free. ‘ ers, teachers’ aids etc., in existence, Free. lished. Send 2c. stamp. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


. @ How Docs the Lead 
Get Into the Pencil? 


This has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to 
know, so that you can explain it to a class, send us this 
advertisement together with your name and address and we 
will send you a little book that tells the whole story. The 
‘bya of manufacture is not the result of an inspiration, 

ut the product of much care, thought, and skilful manipu- 
lation. 

If you are a teacher we will, in addition to the book, 
send you samples of our pencils so you can try them in 
your school and see how useful they are in the many kinds 
of educational work. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Slate Blackboard 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUALTO NATURAL SLATE 











PEN ARGYL, PA. 
Schools Rooms 
too North Moore Street, NEW YORK CITY 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 
CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 
Used in 
yo9eS ree ch . Bath 
Ree ee es, ‘ and 
Hospitals Kitchens 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY CO., 12°,North Moore Street, NE 


Ghe Russo-Japanese War 


Follow the movements of the contending armies on Olcott’s 
special map of Eastern Asia, No. 27 in our series of 


Individual Outline Maps and Atlases 


The list comprises 


ATLASES 


containing 25 maps 
each 12} x 9} inches 





MAPS 


High School Series 
12} x 9} inches 


MAPS 


Intermediate Series 
9x6 inches 
32 Maps in Series 


6 Atlases in Series 22 Maps in Series 

















Sasnples cheerfully furnished if you mention thts ad. Ask for sample of 
No.27K. Send for our large 176- page illustrated catalog of school supplies 


& J. M. Olcott @ Co. 730352. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


63 Fifth Ave., New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
SOLE RECOMMENDATION. RHODE ISLAND TO MARYLAND 





CITY COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. We have a Telegram. Cancel 
: » °, MD. : ° other tel . Rel 
bs rege in the department of English in the Baltimore proba’ le. Final answer Tecsiay. thecommend = 
fae Fg Ee wed Lrg fill at once. ifam —MrR. we, Feb. 8. 
p with reference to presenting |_ Telegram. Candidate written of ti i ion, 
a4 best name.—Supt. James H. Van SICKLE, Feb. 5, pretiepaliy fitted. Partiouen welled To’ hn 
AN SICKLE, Feb. 9 
On Feb. 11, I received a telegram calling me to the 
osition of English here at $1400. I begin work to-day. 
ou ty gs ——. me 3 the a of = 
Telegram. 1 cannot accept position before June. dealing with me and f wr the d patoh with which yor 
le ti 
Recommend me for next year.—Mr. BOARDMAN, Feb. 8. sooutell this good mod dg ye By = og 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
emp so because it confines itself to 
Legitimate 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE anso it confines itself to 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. Penn ashing 
5 203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago ens 414 Century Bail x eae “vn 
33 Cooper ey Denver. Hyde Bleck, Spokane. Third st. Portland. 
20 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 


Telegram. Shall Lrecommend you immediate vaca 
—, —— ome, Ooilege, twelve to fifteen 
? Telegraph. 
Providence, R.I, Feb.& Cinlacngrtiy: 





enjoys the confidence of teachers and 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





When you think of MAPS 
think of JOHNSTON’S 


A. J. NYSTROM 6G CO, 
Sole United States Agents 
Dealers in School Supplies and Furniture 
132-134 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening Elementary 
and High Schools of 
Greater New York. 


‘‘Shorthand In- 
structor,”’ $1.50. 

“A Practical 
Course in Touch 
Typewriting,”’ 50c. 





ISAAC 
PITMAN 


ISAAC PITMAN'S 
SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTOR 


Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West, New York 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1904 


Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 





-| W#3 COURSES-— Anthropology, Chemistry, Do- 


mestic Science. Economics, Education, English, 
Fine Arts, French, Geography, Geology, Ger- 
man, History, Italian, Latin. Manual Training, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy. Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be given by professors and 
instructors from the staff of the University, a8 
well as by Professor Alger, of the University of 
Michigan (in Education); Professor Baldwin and 
Dr. Judd, of Yale University (in English and in 
Psychology, respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall, 
Superintendent of Schools at Indianapolis (in 
Education); and Professor Monroe, of the State 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. (in Psychol- 
ogy). Board and lodging may be had in Whit- 
tier Hall. 

The Announcement ex! ready sad will be 
sent upon application to the Secretary, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modifi 


—~<aims THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


SS nm M 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


Stationers supply them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, {ohn Street New tpn 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
+ J & s = 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago >| 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 


M™M.: Pe nneag Pp oO 1 1. S teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 


2. Returns fee if unable to place members by Sort. 
Makes s lty of placing teachers in Middle 


9 3. 1a) 

iy State di e West. Largest salaries paid there. 

Gea ch ers e 4. ins numerous calls to Fay ny for next year 
- must have first class teachers for these positions. 

,. ,4 en cy ‘ a 5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 


Address 327231 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


tifteenth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- 
cellent positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1904. Has filled college 
positions in 1908 from Maine to Florida also school postiiens in thirty-six states. High grade 
sitions and small registration list guarantees careful selection and earnest work. Send for 
anual and reference list. Don't waste time. Begin now. 
H.S. KELLOGG, Mar.. 31 Union Sq., (Bway cor. 16th St.,) N. Y.2Phone 5896 J. Gramercy 


The James FP. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS ( A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
CHICAGO ? NOW isthe timeto REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year 
Membership good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
3 East 14th St. New York Joun C. RockwEuu, Manager. 


E A c H ER Ss W. A NT ED No section of the U. 8. presents such 

oF ; as opportunities for progressive teachers as 
does Oklahoma and Indian Territories where *‘ Cities spring up in a night.” We also have 

good openings throughout the entire West. Address. 

SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, Guthrie, Okla. M. F. BUCK, Mer. 


Teachers wanted for good pusitions Registration fee holds good until 
in all parts of the United States ROM E we secure a position for you 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. W. X. CRIDER. 
POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. AGEN CY ROME, NEW YORK. 


Educational, 
Penn anew? Bureau 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Intrqduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. 
Governésses, for every Popentnent of Instruction; Recommends (ood Schools to Parents. Call 
er Address Mrs. M. J. UNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Ag y> 
23 Union Square, New York. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. VICKERS, Manager ; 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. "chicane 


Nineteenth Year. Best School d Colleges 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. siuaent paavene. G taughers pn elle of 
ear Book containing valuable information Free! 


The SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(Established 1891 by Present Manager) : : : : : ALEICH,N C. 
CH ACENCIES--Richm. nd. Atlanta, St. Louis ite Smith 
fiers best advantages to teachers wishing to locate in the South’ or South-West. 
CHARLES J. PARKER, Mer., Raueiau, N. C. 


ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 


competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 Chapel Street, Albany N.Y . 


Aids teachers in securing positions at small cost 


, 

Warrensburg Teachers’ Agency Aids Setools'and' Gotieges in securing the BEST 
ORVILLE J. ORsBorN, Manager r ey ga onus competent teachers. One 

Warrensburg Mo: registrasi ons a until position is —_- 
D j X Oo N WANTS COMPETENT TEACHERS for applications received 
DIRECT from School Officials. Terms reasonable and member- 
T E A - | E ee Ss ship fee not necessary. NOW is the time tosend for new Manual 
and enroll forvacancies always on hand. Established 2 years 
BU R EAU 1420 Chestnut Street, = = = Philadelphia 
H E B E ST THREE PuBLIc ScHoon Vacancigs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best ‘va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) HarrispurG, Pa. 
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Western Office: Los Angeles. 




















Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 2 uw 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms. 
Beautiful and Inexpensive 


Has received the highest 
Scientific endorsement. ° . 


Redding, Baird & Co.,p:.00 "sors 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 


Supplies schools with teachers, and 
teachers with positions by a new and 
—-_ plan which does away with com- 
missions. 

Buys and sells schools and school prop- 
erty of every kind. 


Correspondence is solicited. 
WILLIAM E. DRAKE, - MANAGER. 


Ghe Educational 


Club of Philadelphia 


solicits the patronage of schools of all 
grades requiring the services of teach- 
ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


Ss. E. CARNER, 
13th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


THE CHAMPION 
PUNCH AND FASTENER 


OR binding 
documents, 
samples of 

paper, cloth, or 
other fabric 
where an easily 
removable fast - 
ever is required. 
Tbe Punch by 8 
light blow. is 
driven through a 
thickness of one- 
half inch or more, 














when withdrawn 
THE CHAMPION PUNCH. leaves the Fast- 
ener in the material; the tangs are then bent down in 
the usual manner. 
The Punch, while 
especially designed for 
use with the Champion 
Fastener, will be found 
very handy for many 
office purposes, as for 
ape | documents 
or the insertion of 
tape or ribbon in ex- 
emplifications under 
seal and similar work 
and for rforating 
pane or fal vn oer the 
insertion 0 e or- 
dinary round head or T CHAMPION FASTENERS. 
fasteners. j 
Price of Champion Punch, with 2u0 assorted Champion 
Fasteners, Nos. 1,2 and 8 (correspondiog with similar 
bers of the ordinary round head fasteners) 50c. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, to any part 
of the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


E. L. SIBLEY senniete vite 0.8.4 
THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


diti ith plans of 
The Study of Ivanhoe: Nov esha map of Lvanhoe 


land. 

study of the Syntac- 
A Guide to English Syntax: Aon gy eee cont in 
prose text, but not often stated in school grammar s. 

t aid i 

The Creative Art of Fiction: An important te on 
through its suggestive discussion of Narrative Art, 
Plot Structure, etc. 
The Study of the Idylis of the King: Feferences. 


study, etc. 


: AGuide f *s st f 
The Stay of Romela: Guide fort seat 


period of the renaissance. 

A for th 
The Study of Henry Esmond: Atinecd | for the 
fiction. 
Single copies, 50 cents. 

















jal price for classes, or 


8 
for study clubs. Send for a tail list of Study Guides to 





E A C T F R N Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agency Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Established 1890 


H. A. DAVIDSON, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE AAOLIPYLE 


When Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 





Y Saves °° rime 
‘ Labor 
Prevents “*“Gear cas 


Additional Heat and 
an Even Temperature 
night and day 


Gives 


Recommended by Furnace men. Specified by Architects. 


The U. S. Government and Railroads use it, as do thousands of individuals. 


MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Testimonials. 


AZOLIPYLE CO.,237WaterSt.,N.Y. 
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A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or 
the digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system, 
It is the most Nourishing, 
Strengthening and Invigorating 
Tonic known. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will 
cond small bottle, postage pala. on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

—_—- CHEMICAL Works; Providence, 




















SELECTIONS rom me LAKE POETS 








The Only Think 


““All Things”’-"“All Power” 30 omy ein 





Enamel covers, with 
Portraits. 95 pages. 


Lakeside Classics, No. 58. 
PRICE, 15 CENTS 


Containing—THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, by Coleridge. _ Illustrated 


with twenty-two drawings, reproduced from Old English wood-engravings. 
Also—ADONAIS,—THE SENSITIVE PLANT,—ODE TO THE WEST Winn, = 
CLouD,—To A SKYLARK, by Shelley. 


For sample copies and classified list of Publications address the Publishers, 


AINSWORTH. & CO., 380 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


















REMINGTON T YDEWRITERS 


Moderate 


Ample Stock of Excellent Machines 
Tabulators Attached When Desired 


We Will Send Ghem Any where 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 Broadway, New York 





ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


R® 







It wins-the honorary degree 
ofan for its author. 
It makes millionaires in 
brains. It makes throne 
rooms out of school-rooms, 
It intensifies university, col- 
lege, and other schoo! life. 
It makes h Priests and 
Priestesses 0 er and 
teachers who have not mis- 
taken their vocation. It en- 
ergizes all sermon writing. 
It solves National, State, 
ee. educational, cap- 
ital and labor problems. A 
copy of this book wonder mailed to ony address 
on receipt of price, $1.00, by the publishers, The 
Wherewithal Book Co., 39 and 41 N. Front St. 
ila., Pa. 


| WHEREWITHAL 


EDUCATOR 


THE minc HARNESSED 
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Ss} 


al 
SS hs 
i as 


Are easy to clean, easy kept clean. 
May be scrubbed with bucket and 
brush, or washed by turning on a 
hose without injury. 

No cracks or crevices to hide dust 
and vermin. Sightly, safe, and 
sanitary. They should be installed 
in all school buildings for cloak 
rooms, gymnasium, etc. 

Made in units to fit any sized or 
shaped space. 


Send for estimate 
MERRITT & CO., 


1005 Ridge Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Investigation of Penmanship and Home Study in Massachusetts. 
By Supt. A. H. Keyes, Lee, Mass. 


Several years before the change was made from slant 


to vertical, thruout the state, there was a widespread: 


feeling among the educators that the best results in pen- 
manship were not being secured under the old slant. 
[llegibility was the common fault, and, combined with that, 
was the lack of grace and beauty on account of the flour- 
ishes s0 common in those days. The penmanship of many 
children became a mere scrawl. Something had to be done, 
and that something was a change to vertical writing. 
This system was to be a panacea for all of the ills pecul- 
iar to the subject; it was to give legibility, which it cer- 
tainly did; it was to give simplicity of form, which it 
likewise did; it was to give grace and beauty, which it 
did not in the beginning, until some of the best penmen 
of the country simplified the letters of the slant by re- 
moving the flourishes, rounded them more, and brought 
them to the vertical; it was to give speed equal to the old 
= which it never has done among the majority of the 
upils. 
; The last is the leading fault of vertical penmanship. 
(It is a disputed question in which system the greater 
beauty is secured.) Hence, when speed had to be sacri- 
ficed to legibility, teachers of penmanship were forced to 
see that the sacrifice was too great, and something more 
must be done. It was thought that an intermediate slant 
about half-way between the vertical and the old slant 
might be the golden mean and produce the best results 
in legibility and rapidity. Many towns, therefore, have 
changed to this intermediate slant, many expect to, or 
are just on the point of doing so, and still others are 
questioning what it is best todo. After all is said and 
done, it makes but little difference whether our children 
and we, as a people, write vertically or with a forward or 
backward slope as long as legibility and rapidity are se- 
cured, and the question before us to-day is—What system 
will produce the greatest speed combined with legibility? 
Some educators say, it is true—and they may be right— 
that speed and legibility do not depend upon the degree 
of slant or upon the verticality, but upon the individual- 
ity of the pupil. They say that some children write bet- 
ter vertically, other children with the intermediate slant, 
and still others with the old slant, depending upon the 
peculiar characteristics of the child. However, be that 
as it may, there is no doubt that the change from one 
system of penmanship to another every two or three 
years has worked great harm to the writing of our chil- 
dren, and if we expect to have plain, neat, rapid, readable 
writing from our pupils, we must hold to one system for 
at least the first five grades of school life, allowing the 
individuality of the children to appear when they reach 
the upper grades. 

Therefore, the following circular letter has been sent 
out to each and every superintendent in the state for the 
purpose of finding out the present status of penmanship 
and its future prospects: 


To Superintendent of Schools. 
Lee, Mass., Nov. 30, 1903. 
DEAR SIR:— 


As there have been a number of changes in the system of 
penmanship thruout the state, it has seemed profitable to me 
to find out the — status and future prospects of the 
subject by sending out the following questions to every su- 


perintendent in the state. Will you kindly answer the ques- 
tions at your earliest convenience and return the circular 
with your answers tome? — 


1. What system of penmanship do you teach in your 
schools, the old slant (38° from the vertical), the medial (20° 
to 25° from the vertical), or the vertical? 

2.. The copy books of what publishing house do you use? 

8. Do you expect to change your present system within a 
year or less? 
¥.. = you expect to change, what system do you intend to 

lop 

5. Which of the three systems—vertical, medial, or old 
slant—do you think will become the permanent one in the 
majority of the schools? 

6. Which of the three systems is the best to secure legibil- 
ity. rapidity, and beauty? . ; 

7. Do your pupils write now with the finger or forearm 
movement? 

8. Which of the three systems is the best to secure the 
forearm movement? 


Kindly answer, also, the following questions in regard to 
‘‘home study.”’ 


1. Do you expect your childrenin the grades to study some 
at home each day? 

2. If you do expect home study in the grades, with what 

ade would you commence it and how many minutes per 


Pai do you think children in the grades ought to study at 
ome? 

3. How much time per day do you expect the high school 
pupil to give to home study? 


If you like, I will send you the results of this investiga- 
tion. A. H. KE 


. KEYEs, 
Superintendent of schools. 
The. Systems in Use. 

There are 181 superintendents and 181 circular let- 
ters were sent out. Of these 149 have been returned. 
There are 33 cities in the state; replies have been re- 
ceived from all but three. There are 148 town and dis- 
trict superintendencies; replies have been received from 
119. , 

The answers to each one of the eight questions will 


, now be summarized. 


To the first question, “ What system of penmanship 
do you teach in your schools?” the 30 cities reply as fol- 
lows: 17 cities use the vertical, 11 the medial, 1 very 
near the vertical, and 1 the vertical in grades 1-7, and 
the medial in grades 8-9. 

In the town and district superintendencies, 71 super- 
intendents report that they use the vertical system. In 
a few cases, they report that they use the vertical in the 
lower grades and the medial in the upper grades, while, 
in a few other cases in the districts, they report that 
the vertical is used in some of their towns and the medial 
in the remaining towns; 60 superintendents report that 
they use the medial in most of cases thruout their 
grades and their districts, but in a few cases in accord- 
ance with the statement above; one superintendent re- 
ports no particular system, and still another. makes no 
answer to the question. ; 

In answer to the question, “The copy books of what 
publishing house do you use?” the 30 cities’ report as 
follows: D. C. Heath & Co., wholly, 12 cities; in part, 1 


‘city; Ginn & Co:, wholly, 3 cities; in part, 3 cities; 


Morse & Co., wholly, 2 cities; in part, 1 city; Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., 2 cities; Shewell & Co., 1 city; Sanborn 
& Co., 1 city; A. Lovell & Co., in part, 1 city; 5 cities 
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use the books of no publishing house, and 1 city made no 
reply to this question. 

The 119 town and district superintendencies reported 
as follows: 50 superintendents use Ginn & Co.’s books 
entirely and 11 superintendents in part; 23 superintend- 
ents, D. C. Heath & Co.’s books wholly and 6 superin- 
tendents partly; 7 superintendents, Silver, Burdett & 
Co.’s books entirely and 6 superintendents in part; 4 
superintendents, the American Book Co.’s books wholly 
and 3 superintendents in part; the same is true of Morse 
& Uo.’s books; 2 superintendents, Sanborn & Co.’s books 
wholly and 2 superintendents in part; 2 superintend- 
ents, Maynard, Merrill & Co.’s books wholly and | super- 
intendent in part; 2 superintendents, Thompson, Brown 
& Co.’s books wholly; 3 superintendents, Shewell & Co.’s 
books in part; 2 superintendents use the books of several 
publishing houses; 5 use none, and 1 made no answer. 

The answers to the question, “Do you expect to 
change your present system within a year or less?” were 
nearly all negative, 26 cities and 91 towns in all. One 
city and 2 towns answered “ Yes;” 4 towns made no 
answer. The rest of the cities and towns made various 
answers that cannot readily be tabulated, but the general 
trend of the replies was toward the adoption of the me- 
dial, if a change was contemplated. 

As the fourth question, “If you intend to change, 
what system do you intend to adopt?” naturally rests 
upon the third, and as the answers to the third were 
nearly all negative, so the fourth would remain unan- 
swered in most cases; 29 superintendents of cities and 
99 of towns leave the question blank; one superintendent 
of a city and 6 of towns reply, “ Don’t know;” 5 super- 
intendents of towns intend to adopt the medial, 2 super- 
intendents the vertical, and 1 the old slant. The remain- 
ing 6 superintendents make various answers more or less 
doubtful, but, as in the preceding question, the general 
trend is toward the medial. One superintendent says, 
from the strength of his feeling in the matter, “The 
vertical is the greatest educational fake ever perpe- 
trated.” 

The question, “ Which of the three systems—vertical, 
medial, or old slant—do you think will become a perma- 
nent one in the majority of the schools?” elicited more 
generous replies. In the 30 cities, 4 superintendents 
thought the vertical would become permanent, 10 super- 
intendents, the medial, while 2 replied: “Don’t know,” 
and 2 more left the question blank. Of the longer 
answers the following are the most valuable: “There will 
be two systems, the vertical and the medial.” “I can- 
not guess; to my mind it makes no difference.” “Medial 
with modification.” “That which will secure the most 
legible results and most rapidity, and that depends upon 
method of teaching. Movement must be had.” “ Medial, 
I suppose, but it will be as bad as any, unless roundness 
rather than slant is made the prominent feature.” “I 
believe in teaching children the vertical and then apply 
the forearm movement and let the writing take whatever 
slant it will, so long as the slant is uniform and the writ- 
ing symmetrical.” “I suspect that the vertical, or some 
system not far removed therefrom in slant in one direc- 
tion or another will survive.” “Neither; the publishers 
will keep them changing to and fro.” “I am not a 
prophet. Ido expect, however, that many of the charac- 
teristics of the vertical will remain with us even if the 
medial does displace the vertical.” “Neither; individu- 
als will use the slant they choose, but the vertical, which 
is a return to the almost universal chirography of the 
world, has returned to stay.” 

In the 119 towns, 60 superintendents thought the 
medial would become the permanent system, 18 the ver- 
tical, 6 the old slant, 4 the modifications of the slant, 1 
the vertical or the medial, 1 undecided, 1 the vertical in 
the first six grades and the medial in the others, 5 had 
no opinion and 5 left the question blank. The longer 
answers are as follows: “The medial seems to contain 
the main advantages of the other two.” “Judging from 
the last ten years, no system will become permanent.” 
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“The fashion at present leans toward the medial, small 
children write vertically if let alone.” “ Medial until 
another decade changes that; these changes are bound 
to come.” “If the pen is held, as most expert penmen 
recommend, a decided slant is rational and ought in the 
end to displace other forms.” “I think that the verti- 
cal will be used in the primary grades and gradually 
change to slant in the upper grades. “ By the way in 
which publishing houses are at work, I think the medial 
is liable to become permanent.” “The vertical is easier 
to teach to young children and much more legible.” “I 
believe the medial will ‘win out’ but there will be much 
variation.” ‘‘ Medial, for I consider that nearer the 
natural hand.” “Vertical for small children. Go as 
you please for older unes.” “I presume that penman- 
ship in the future as in the past will go in fad cycles.” 


Which System is Best? 

The sixth question, “ Which of the three systems is 
the best to secure legibility, rapidity and beauty” also 
drew out a great variety of answers. In the cities, 6 
superintendents thought the vertical was the best to 
secure all of the characteristics, 5 thought the medial, 
6 thought the vertical was the best for legibility, 3 the 
old slant for beauty and speed, 2 thought there was 
little choice, and 5 superintendents left the question 
blank. The more valuable of the longer answers are as 
follows: ‘“‘ More children seem to write legibly and in 
shorter time with the vertical system, but better speed 
can be secured with the slant system in the upper grades 
where arm movement is necessary.” “Probably medial 
is the most workable system, tho either, if well taught, 
is satisfactory.” “For legibility, the vertical unques- 
tionably; for rapidity, the question is yet unsettled, all 
the systems claiming the highest speed; for beauty, the 
old slant undoubtedly.” ‘ Vertical is the best for legi- 
bility and most rapid to teach. Rapidity in writing is 
then to be secured by increasing the speed and letting 
the vertical topple over into whatever slant it will take. 
There is not a state law that requires vertical writing to 
be retained, when you begin to write fast, as long as the 
writing is legible.” “Vertical is, without question, the 
most legible. Whether it is the most rapid is a matter 
of dispute. The most rapid writer I ever saw wrote the 
vertical. Beauty is a minor point and largely a matter 
of individual taste.” 

From the towns and districts there is the following 
report: 49 superintendents think that the vertical is the 
best to secure legibility, 48 the medial and 8 the old 
slant; 28 superintendents think the vertical the best to 
secure rapidity; 51 the medial and 19 the old slant; 29 
superintendents think the vertical best for beauty; 49 
the medial and 17 the old slant. Two superintendents 
have answered “Don’t know,” and 6 have left the ques- 
tion blank. The following are the longer answers: “I 
doubt if any one combines the three qualities in the 
highest degree.” ‘‘ Medial for an adult.” “It is not 
necessary to stick to the old slant, but we should ap- 
proach it.” ‘‘ Vertical will be best for rapidity, as soon 
as the publishers adopt for the vertical the movement 
exercises now employed for slant.” 


Finger or Arm Movement, 


In the 30 cities the answers to the question, “Do 
your pupils write now with the finger or forearm move- 
ment,” are as follows : 14 superintendents report with 
the finger movement 2 with the forearm move- 
ment, 12 with a combination of the two, 2 have made no 
answer. The longer replies nearly all agree that the 
finger movement is used in the lower grades, especially 
in the first three, and that the forearm movement is 
used in the upper grades especially 7-9, leaving the three 
middle grades as neutral ground. By forearm move- 
ment, the superintendents mean a combination of finger 
and forearm movements, as the fingers must always be 
employed to some extent. 

In the towns and districts the replies are as follows : 
49 superintendents report the finger movement, 31 the 
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forearm, 29 a combination of the two, 2 “ trying to get 
the forearm,” and 8 left the question blank. The towns 
agree with the cities that the finger movement is used 
in the lower grades and the forearm, or rather the com- 
bination of finger and forearm movement is used in the 
upper grades or is gaining ground there. In nearly all 
of the answers where “finger movement” is given, the 
superintendents express their regrets. One superintend- 
ent writes: “ Finger, except while working with arm 
movement under supervision of the teacher.” 

The cities answer the eighth question, “ Which of the 
three systems is the best to secure the forearm, 
movement,” as follows: 14 superintendents, that any 
one of the systems will secure it and that it is imma- 
terial which system is used, 4 superintendents favor the 
old slant, 3 the medial, 3 the medial or old slant, 1 the 
vertical, 3 do not know, and 2 leave the question blank. 
Almost a majority of the superintendents in the cities 
agree that the system is immaterial and the forearm 
movement can be secured equally well with each one. One 
superintendent writes, ‘It is entirely immaterial. This 
is likely to be disputed, but from years of study I be- 
lieve it is true.” Another writes, “I do not think that 
the system governs the forearm movement.” Three 
other replies are as follows: “The position of the paper 
largely determines the slant.” “Vertical writing is 
most easily taught, then put on the movement and let 
any slant come that will. This will be different with dif- 
ferent pupils. With some it will be backhand. No 
matter as long as it is rapid, symmetrical, and legible.” 
“T don’t know and I don’t know anyone who does know, 
tho there are plenty who make vehement assertions on 
both sides. Whatwe all want is a calm and scientific 
investigation on this subject.” 

In the towns and districts there isa greater divergence 
of opinions. Twenty-three superintendents think that 
the old slant is the best to secure the forearm move- 
ment, 19 the medial, 13 the vertical, 3 the medial or old 
slant, 1 the vertical or medial, 20 think there is no dif- 
ference, 4 think it depends upon the teacher alone, 13 
write “don’t know,” and 14 leave the question blank. 
The longer answers are as follows: “ Any of them with 
the right teacher, and no one of them with the wrong.” 
“The forearm movement can be secured by a system 
slanting either forward or backward, but not by the ver- 
tical system.” “I believe in teaching vertical forms and 
beginning with the sixth grade to practice arm move- 
ment and allow any slant to be developed from that point 
on, medial or any angle between 5° and 35° from ver- 


tical.” 
Conclusions. 


It is a singular fact that of the 149 replies to the cir- 
cular not more than a half dozen superintendents wrote 
with the vertical hand. The overwhelming majority 
wrote with the old slant. 

To come to a conclusion in the matter, the following 
facts brought out in the investigation must be consid- 
ered: (1) In the cities in answer to the first question, 
the ratio between the vertical and medial is 19:11, in the 
towns and districts the ratio is 71:60. (2) Twenty-six 
cities and 91 towns and districts intend to hold to their 
present system, and of the remaining 4 cities and 28 
towns, only 1 city and 2 towns are surely going to 
change their system. (3) Of the cities, 4 superintend- 
ents thought the vertical system would become the per- 
manent one and 10 superintendents the medial, while 
the remaining 16 were much in doubt, left the question 
blank, or answered as previously given; in the towns, 60 
superintendents thought the medial would become per- 
manent, 18 the vertical, and 6 the old slant, while many 
were much in doubt. (4) Of the cities, 13 superintend- 
ents think the vertical is the best to secure legibility and 
8 superintendents the medial; 11 believe the medial is 
best for rapidity, 6 the vertical, and 2-the old slant; 8 
think the medial is best for beauty, 5 the vertical, and 3 
the old slant. Of the towns and districts, 49 superin- 
tendents think the vertical is best to secure legibility, 
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48 the medial, and 8 the old slant; 28 think the vertical 
is best for rapidity, 51 the medial, and 19 the old slant; 
29 think the vertical best for beauty, 49 the medial, and 
17 the old slant. (5) Nearly all the superintendents 
agree that the children write with their fingers in the 
lower grades and to some extent the forearm movement 
is secured in the upper grades. (6) Fourteen superin- 
tendents of cities and 20 of towns and districts think it 
is immaterial which system is used to secure the forearm 
movement; the rest of the superintendents are divided 
in their opinions nearly equally among the three sys- 
tems. 

From a careful consideration of the six facts above 
stated and the many answers that cannot be given, to 
my mind two conclusions can be drawn: (1) that wher- 
ever a good vertical system or a good medial system is 
now in use (by good I mean a system which is simple, 
graceful, legible, and can be rapidly written) that system 
had better be retained; (2) that children in the lower 
grades are going to write slowly and with finger move- 
ment until the forms are well learned, then the speed 
can be increased in the upper grades with forearm move- 
ment and each child can adopt such a slant as pleases 
his individual taste, as long as he retains the simple, 
graceful forms he has learned in the lower grades and 
makes his writing uniform in slant, and symmetrical. 


Home Study. 


This investigation was made to find out the opinion of 
the superintendents of the state in regard to this matter, 
and from these opinions an approximation can be made 
of what home study the children are doing. In the 
cities, 12 superintendents would commence home study 
in the seventh grade, and the average time expected in 
that grade per day is 30 minutes; in the eighth grade 
the average time is 45 minutes; in the 9th grade 60 
minutes; 2 superintendents would commence with the 
fourth grade and 2 would have no home study in the 
grades. Twenty-four superintendents give the average 
time they would expect per day in the high school for 
home work. The average of these towns is 144 minutes 
per pay, nearly 24 hours. In the towns and districts 
the majority of the superintendents would start the 
home work with about the seventh grade, and the aver- 
age time expected per day is as follows: seventh grade, 
40 minutes; eighth grade, 50 minutes; ninth grade, 
60 minutes; high school, 124 minutes. Many of the 
superintendents would commence home study earlier 
than the seventh grade, and some would have none in 
the grades. 

Many of the superintendents in both towns and cities 
do not specify any time. 

However, from the above facts it is safe to assume 
that quite a large number of the children of the state 
below the seventh grade are studying at home, that the 
seventh grade is giving at least 30 minutes a day to 
home study, the eighth grade 45 minutes, the ninth 
grade 60 minutes, and the high school 2 hours. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


By William McAndrew, New York. 





The Century Editor on Pensions. 


For twenty years the editor of the Century Magazine 
has been a believer in pensions for teachers. Hear him 
express his opinion: 

“The public school teacher, in many cases after years 
of faithful public service, has to choose between two 
alternatives: to remain in the harness until literally 
turned out to die, or to look forward to dependence upon 
the charities of friends or of the people. 

“TI do not propose the endowment of a special refuge 
for such unfortunate ones, for, as a general rule, teach- 
ers are self-respecting, independent, and possess the kind 
of pride which instinctively shrinks from publishing its 
poverty. But it is true that many who have conscien- 
tiously served an exacting public for a mere pecuniary 
pittance find themselves, after a score or more years of 
such service, weakening physically, and, perhaps, men- 
tally, with only a sad prospect before them as they look 
towards life’s sunset. 

“T see only two ways of relief from this crying injus- 
tice: one, to educate the general public to the fact that 
the laborer is not only worthy of hire sufficient for his 
daily bread, but for something over, for a store against 
the time of disaster and need. The other plan is honor- 
orably to retire from active service, with a moderate 
competence, those who have faithfully discharged their 
duties for a fixed term of years. Why should we not 
have a retired list of public school teachers as well as of 
army and navy officers?” 


Salaries of Rulers. 


The royal family costs England three million dollars a 
year. The lord lieutenant of Ireland receives $100,- 
000 a year; the prince of Wales $200,000. The presi- 
dent of France gets $240,000 a year. Emperor William, 
of Germany, spends on his civil list about $4,000,000, 
annually. The czar’s annual income is $12,000,000. 
Young Alphonso, of Spain, is allowed $1,400,000 yearly. 
The president of the United States gets $50,000 a year, 
The average salary of teachers in the United States is 
less than $400 a year. Americans are said to think very 
highly of their public schools. There’s a hitch some- 
where. It’s the teacher’s business to set things right. 


Why We Want the Teachers Better Paid. 

There is little new to be said about the necessity of 
better wages so as to result in better schools. The thing 
needed now is organized work by teachers to effect the 
reforms outlined. In 1896 the Atlantic Monthly said edi- 
torially: 

“The thing to do is to make the profession of teach- 
ing one of greater dignity and greater reward. Teach- 
ing is clearly not held in as high honor as it ought to be. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if the public school system can 
reach adequate efficiency until in every community the 
teacher’s status is as high as that of the highest profes- 
sion. To lift the teacher to this esteem two things are 
necessary: (1) To give efficient teachers security in their 
positions and freedom to do their best work. (2) To pay 
them salaries large enough to make the profession attract- 
ive to the very ablest men and women, not as a make- 
shift, but as a life career.” 


Ratings of Teachers. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is, as usual, on the right track 
in suggesting a simplification of the ratings of teachers. 
The more gradings used, the greater the artificiality of 
the system, the greater the humiliation of the teacher. 
We have this absurdly elaborate system: 

Marks: A., admirable. E., excellent. V.G., very good. 
G., good. F.,fair. T., tolerable. P., poor. V. P., very 
poor. C., complete failure. O.,no preparation whatever. 


H., highly commendable. S.,satisfactory. D., deficient. 

V. G. is the highest mark given until the fourth half 
year here, and G. the highest until the second. X., no 
opinion. Z., opinion unnecessary. 

The points on which we are rated are the following: 
Instructing . 

Methods........... Voice 

Questioning...... Manner 

Blackboard....... Handwriting 


Results............ Fitness in scholarship for position ... 
Controlling ‘ : ‘ ‘ re 

Self-control...... Willingness to receive suggestions... 

Class control.....Ability to carry out suggestions 

Methods........... Ability to see what is going on 
Educating : ; ; ‘ 

TN sahkbviivansvet Scientific knowledge of children 

Executive quali- 

On General scholarship and culture 


Disposition and 

character ... Apparent native ability 
Special strength..................... soaeuaeeab anpeivercumieiion 
ic ics cantikicckkenunmnaboadteranonbdiclntikns aes 


Specialties: 
Music...Drawing............ Physical Culture aii 
Remarks: Total rating... 


The whole scheme is unpopular with our teachers, 
most of whom fail to see any value in it at all. If all 
the marks were reduced to two—satisfactory and unsat- 
isfactory—there would be no objection to the plan. 

Boston Teacher. 


Rating Teachers. 


To the Editor: Your treatment of the troublesome 
question of rating teachers, in your issue of February 6, 
puts into exact words my thoughts and distress every 
time I am called upon to grade teachers. I see thatthe 
system of rating is a device to prevent inefficient teach- 
ers from getting an increase of salary intended for fit 
and meritorious teachers. I have my doubts as to its 
value in this regard, but why is it necessary to use any 
other grades than meritorious and not meritorious? The 
rating system is a degrading performance. It treats 
teachers like children. Principals, in discussing marks 
with the teachers, use all the childish arguments and 
platitudes that teachers offer when arguing about marks 
with their pupils. “I didn’t give you an ‘ A.’ says one, be- 
cause I wanted you to have something to work for— 
something to stir you on.” Rot! This is the way tu 
keep teachers down to an infantile level. Teachers of 
spirit despise our rating system. As it was to Cassius, 
it is irritating to them to be 

“ Check’d like a bondman, all their faults observed 

Set in a note-book.” 

Why chill the enthusiasm of efficient teachers, who, 
doing the best they can, are not deemed of conspicuous 
ability? According to Dr. Maxwell’s declaration a large 
majority of the teachers must not be marked “A.” Why 
maintain an unnecessary device that will compel a prin- 
cipal twice a year to put a wet blanket on the efforts of 
“a large majority” of the teachers? Withholding an 
“ A.” from a woman has just this dampening effect. Any 
man who has not atrophied knows that faint praise, typi- 
fied by “B.,” takes the heart out of awoman. The school 
system is making women the predominating factor, but 
it cannot remake their dispositions. Therefore, let it 
avoid devices that lessen the woman’s value. The rating 
system is such a device. You say some rating system is 
necessary. Then do away with all the unnecessary parts 
and require only two grades-—meritorious and non-meri- 
torious. Manhattan Principal. 
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Teacher and School.* 


By STATE Supt. Fassett A. Cotton, of Indiana. 


The greatest thing that you can possibly do for your 
pupils is to teach them how to study. In a few years at 
best the facts you teach will be forgotten, but the habits 
of industry, of study, that you build into these lives will 
abide and grow. And education is not a matter of 
learning facts; it is a matter of habits, of character. 
Have you taken pains to inquire into the way your chil- 
dren work in getting a lesson? Do you sometimes take 
up a new lesson with them and show them how to go 
about getting it? Getting a lesson is a matter of seeing 
what there is in it. And ten minutes of good, active, 
alert, wide-awake study is worth hours of stupid, passive 
stare. Study carries with it the concentration that can 
shut out completely the whole world from the subject in 
hand. It carries with it the power of observation that 
can detect in the minutest detail the points in the sub- 
ject. It carries with it a nicety of discrimination that 
can put all points observed in their proper relation. 
Finally it carries with it an ordering power that brings 
independent mastery. Patient work in leading your 
children to see what there is in a lesson, in selecting out 
the most essential thing, and the subordinate things; and 
in grasping these relations, will prove worth while. 

This work of fixing the study habits of your children 
is just as important as the recitation, and just as much 
under your control. The study periods should be ar- 
ranged with the same care and should be insisted upon 
with the same regularity as the recitations. As a rule 
the study period should be as far removed as possible 
from the recitation. After children are old enough to 
prepare lessons from assignments, the study period of a 
subject should never immediately precede its recitation 
and the habit should be fixed early. 

The real test of a teacher’s success may be the degree 
in which he gets in touch with all his pupils and keeps 





* Substance of a bulletin issued to the teachers of Indi- 
ana. 
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them working up to the best there isin them. In order 
to do this he must deal with each individual. The ad- 
vance in a subject may be determined by the average 
ability of the class or even by the ability of its weakest 
members. But the width and depth of investigation 
must be determined by the strength of each individual. 
Now, while the class as a whole covers a certain amount 
of work in the subject the teacher can direct the indi- 
vidual members in supplementary work, giving each one 
an opportunity to go as deep into the topics in hand as 
he can with the material at hand. To the resourceful 
teacher every subject will suggest many things to occupy 
the attention of the boys and girls. 

The value of written work cannot be overestimated. 
Frequent use should be made of it for recitations, re- 
views, and examinations. In the recitation it will serve 
to present the independent thought of each individual, 
and it will give splendid training in English expression. 
In reviews it will reveal the powers of organization and 
expression. Tobeof value every paper handed in should 
be carefully gone over by the teacher with corrections 
and suggestions for improvement. Indeed, written work 
is worse than worthless if this is not done. And then 
the examination has its place and it is important. Not 
that I would have you exaggerate its importance or hold 
it over the pupils as a menace or threat, or that I would 
put very large stress upon it as a basis for promotion. 
But it has a place in school work, and if given under 
right conditions there will be no dread. 

A large part of the adverse criticism that has been 
made against examinations is mere drivel and has come 
more largely from teachers who do not like to work than 
from healthy, wide-awake pupils themselves. I think I 
should seldom announce beforehand any written work 
which I wanted to serve as atest. It is a part of edu- 
cation to learn to meet the conditions that confront us. 
In life the problems are not generally posted. We come 
up against them and must think on our feet. In the 
crowded rural school, then, the examination should serve 
some such purposes as these: (1) It should enable the 
teacher to examine his pupils and himself at the same 
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time. (2) It should aid the pupil in thinking. (8) It 
should aid the pupil in the expression of good English. 
(4) It should reveal to the pupil his mastery of the points 
in question. -(5) It should serve to make the pupil more 
self-reliant. (6) It should enable the teacher at times 
to do double work in the school-room. Of course, this 
all means work for you. But it will pay. 

The child must be encouraged to use that which he 
takes in. Herein lies the value of manual training. It 
is just in his ability to do things that the boy on the 
farm has a better chance to succeed than the town or 
city boy. And itis because the boy on the farm has 
work to do. He is well trained in the expressive side of 
life. It is expression, too, that amounts to something, 
and in it he gets the notion that there is work to do in 
the world —that life is not all play. Now, if you can use 
these good qualities in your school work, well and good. 
And if you can use them in building in the community a 
larger regard for labor and a supreme respect for the 
farm and its problems that will keep the boysin the 
country it will be all the better for the boys and the 
nation in the years to come. Of course, if a young man 
really believes that he will have better opportunities for 
himself and for what he would do for humanity by going 
to the city, he should go. He can succeed, as scores 
who have preceded him to the city are succeeding. But 
let him remember that farm work is just as important, 
just as honorable, just as clean, that it requires just as 
much ability, and that it is just as remunerative as any 
work he will find to do. 


PIN 


Semi-Annual Promotions.* 
By Supt. WILLIAM W. CHALMERS, Toledo, O. 


The question of the promotion of a pupil is the most 
difficult problem a school management is called upon to 
solve. Our schools have no more delicate function than 
the determination of the question as to whether or nota 
child should be advanced in the grades. _I believe that 
it is better to keep this question as far as possible from 
red tape and set rules. I have been thinking and read- 
ing and experimenting on this subject for twenty-five 
years, and I have never been able to find a mechanical 
device that would be an improvement upon the common 
sense and best judgment of the teacher and principal. 
A system of rules can never rise above the common sense 
level of those who administer them. 

I preface my paper on promotions by a discussion of a 
subject closely allied to it—the proper method of con- 
ducting the recitation and the study periods upon the 
teacher’s daily program. ; 

In ail departments you will find among the leaders 
men and women bred and educated in Ohio. _In litera- 
ture, science, inventions, arts and trades, religion and 
statesmanship, Ohio has furnished leaders. Where were 
these men and women educated? Were they trained in 
our octa-graded elementary schools? No, they were ed- 
ucated, or rather were permitted to educate themselves 
under helpful assistance, in our district schools, schools 
that began at nine in the morning and closed at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. From the time the bell rang 
in the morning until the close of school, the teacher was 
hearing recitations in rapid succession, and the pupils 
who were not reciting were given a chance to do some 
independent study. They were not coddled and carried, 
petted and spoiled. They did not lean upon the teacher 
and be tenderly assisted over every rough place. They 
were compelled to walk alone. They must work out 
their own salvation. 

I am not one to decry the graded school, but I do here 
protest against any system that places all the pupils which 
public economy compels us to assign to one teacher in one 
class for recitation and study purposes. No teacher 
ought to attempt to hear a recitation with from forty to 
sixty pupils in the class. When aclass is increased 





*From Superintendent Chalmer’s annual report. 
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above twenty or twenty-five pupils, the success of the 
recitation and intensity of the interest decrease in direct 
proportion to the square of the number. I have seen a 
teachor attempt to teach fifty first-grade or “ D” pri- 
mary pupils in one class. Think of trying to present 
reading to fifty first-grade children at onetime! Of 
course the teaching was all rote work and the most per- 
niciously mechanical of any I have ever seen. 

I believe all tha good points of the ungraded school 
may be incorporated into the graded city school system 
without losing any desirable feature of the graded 
work. 

I believe every school, no matter whether or not it is 
composed of one or two grades, should be divided into 
two nearly equal classes for recitation and study pur- 
poses. Every recitation or performance on the part of 
the pupils should be preceded by a time of preparation. 
There should be two columns filled upon a teacher’s pro- 
gram, the recitation column and the study column. One 
class should be studying while the other class is reciting. 

I have attempted to meet the only objection that any 
one can make to the semi-annual promotion plan, namely 
that it often necessitates two classes in one room. I 
have given my reasons for believing that there should 
be two classes in every room, whether there be two or 
only one grade in the room. No teacher should attempt 
to hear the whole school recite in one class in the essen- 
tial subjects. If she does, what follows the recitation? 
A study period for the whole school? If so, the teacher 
is doing one of two things: either waiting or helping, 
either relaxing or doing work which ought to be done by 
the children. ,I believe in vacations, in relaxation, in di- 
version, but there is no time for this in a successful 
school-room between nine in the morning and four in 
the afternoon. A generation of children educated under 
the “lock step” gradation of annual promotions, with 
the whole school as a unit for recitation purposes, is not 
likely to furnish leaders, but in counter distinction is 
more likely to furnish an army of weak followers and 
copyists. 

It is not a difficult matter to change a school system 
from the annual plan of promotion to the semi-annual. 
Divide the work of the year in the several subjects as 
outlined in your course of study into two equal parts. 
No more work is attempted in a given time under this 
plan than under theold. There is no change of teacher, 
except that in the readjustment of classes at the end of 
the semester those pupils who cannot successfully under- 
take the advanced work drop back one semester to the 
next lower class, and those pupils who have the age, 
health, industry, and ambition are advanced to the teach- 
er of the next higher grade. 

This same half-yearly division of work should be car- 
ried thru all the principal subjects of the course. By 
principal subjects I mean reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
language, and grammar, geography, United States his- 
tory and civil government. The yearly unit may be con- 
tinued with the general and manual culture subjects, 
such as writing, drawing, music, general culture, and 
manualtraining. All of thesesubjects may be presented 
to the whole class at one time. 

In the Toledo system of semi-annual promotions our 
grade unit is five months. In the essential subjects we 
cover the advance in four months and give one month 
for review. The bright pupils from the class below join 
the next higher class on the review, and are thus per- 
mitted to cover two semesters’ work in one without miss- 
ing any of the lessons. 

As tothe practice in other cities in regard to this 
plan of school organization, I would beg leave to report 
that I communicated with the school authorities in all 
cities of importance in this country. Out of 239 cities 
reporting 151 are following semi-annual or more frequent 
promotions, while 88 are still following the annual plan. 
Out of 188 of the smaller cities, from 10,000 to 75,000 
population, 110 are organized upon the semi-annual 
plan, and 78 upon the annual plan. 

I have made a special study of the plan of graduation 
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in the 51 largest cities of the United States. This in- 
cludes all cities of over 75,000 population. There are 
25 cities in the United States larger than Toledo. Of 
these 25, 21 promote their public school pupils semi- 
annually or more frequently. Of the 25 cities next be- 
low Toledo in the table of population 19 promote pupils 
semi-annually or more frequently and six promote annu- 
ally. There is nothing new for you in these statistics 
gathered from school authorities, but I have something 
new in a report from the patrons of the schools who 
have had an opportunity to watch the benefits of semi- 
annual promotion in its effect upon their own children. 
Their experience with the annual plan is so recent that 
an intelligent comparison can be made. I sent to all of 
the patrons of the Toledo public schools a circular letter 
asking the following question: Do you favor our present 
plan of semi-annual promotions? I received 12,701 an- 
swers to this inquiry. 12,107 voted yes, approving the 
Toledo system, and only 694 voted no. Thus, you see, 
the vote to approve the present Toledo plan of semi- 
annual promotions was passed by the patrons almost 
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unanimously. Only 5% per cent. were in the negative. 

Semi-annual promotions do not imply less thoroness in 
the work, but, rather, more, since the instruction can be 
better adapted to the understanding of a larger number 
and the interest of the pupil can be more effectively 
drawn into service. 

How long will it take us to learn that the schools are 
not instituted and maintained to make positions for su- 
perintendents and teachers? The school exists for the 
school children. It is not: How may the public be sat- 
isfied and the teachers kept good-natured, but the ques- 
tion is: How can the boys and girls get the most out of 
a year’s tuition? How can we send our pupils out best 
prepared to win the battles of life? Believe me, it can- 
not be done by organizing schools into large classes 
loosely graded. Rather have a smaller class with a 
shorter, well-planned, pointed, spirited recitation, with 
general instructions for the preparation of the next les- 
son, and then permit the pupils under their self- 
directed study to become more self-reliant, and trust 
more to their own powers and resources, 





Development of the School 
By Evelyn M. 


Thirty-nine years ago Helena was but a mining camp 
located in “Last Chance Gulch.” There were children 
in the camp, however, who needed to be educated, so a 
private school was started for their benefit. It could 
not have been very largely patronized since the returns 
from tuition were so small that the teacher, A. B. Patch, 
was obliged to resort to manual labor to eke out his liv- 


ing. 

The following year the first public school was opened 
in a cabin. Educational sentiment soon rose so high 
that the people decided to own their school building, and 
one .was built twenty-four by thirty feet, capable of 
accommodating fifty pupils. 

In 1875, a great stride forward was made, when a fine 
central building was erected. A special tax of $4,000 
was voted. As this sum was entirely inadequate, the 
business acumen of the district officials was shown in 
buying county warrants at seventy-five, vielding 12 per 
cent. interest. The building was completed in five 
months at a cost to the district of $25,000, the bends- 
men making good a deficiency of $5,000. The value of 
this structure was greater than that of all the other 
school-houses at that time in the territory. 


The High School. 


With this equipment Helena organized the first system 
of graded schools in Montana, and has ever since taken 
the lead in educational advancement in this section. 
Within a year a high school with a three years’ course 
was established, antedating by several years any other 
high school in the state. Its first graduating class was 
s2nt out in 1879. This class was composed of three 
young women, one of whom made art a specialty, and, 
after studying for a time in Paris, accepted the position 
of supervisor of drawing in the Helena public schools, 
which position she continues to hold with much success 
and acceptance. 

Very early in the history of the high school a four 
years’ course was adopted, and a normal course intro- 
duced, which later developed into a training school with 
its own principal. This was continued until the present 
year. With an excellent normal school in the state the 
necessity for a similar institution in Helena does not 
seem 80 imperative. 

Tne high school is fed chiefly by the grades, tho, with 
its accustomed generosity, the city has given free tuition 
to all properly fitted applicants, and many have thus 
gained a good education who would otherwise have been 
deprived of this privilege. 

As the city grew, so grew a desire for a suitable high 
school building, and, in 1890, a bond issue was voted for 
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Wood Lowejoy. 


this purpose. Two years later the building was com- 
pleted at a total expense of $132,000, not including the 
lot. This new building is one of the finest in the North- 
west, and the pride of the city. 

The present principal, and the tenth since the estab- 
lishment of the high school, is W. R. Trowbridge, who 
came to Helena this year from the Rugby school, Kenil- 
worth, Ill. He is increasing the already high reputation 
of the school by requiring thoro work, making the devel- 
opment of character a chief aim, and by giving much 
personal attention to wholesome athletics. Baseball, 
basket ball, and football teams are maintained, and are 
all winning laurels, rarely losing a game. The Nugget is 
published monthly, and a number of literary societies 
flourish. 

Classes graduate twice a year. The one leaving last 
June numbered thirty-five, about forty-three per cent. 
of whom entered distant colleges and universities. The 
present enrollment is 325. 

Helena has always been generous in her support of 
her public schools. Salaries are good and command the 
best talent. A number of college and university gradu- 
ates are teaching in the grades. She has at the head of 
her schools Supt. Randall J. Condon, a man well known 
in the East, having been superintendent of schools in 
Everett, Mass.,for many years. This is his second year 
in Helena. Scholarly, progressive, tactful, he is well 
adapted to continue the work of fostering education in 
our city. He has made the most of what he found to 
commend, and slowly and quietly has been changing what 
seemed to need change. 


Up-to-Date Methods. 


Advances have been made in the direction of free kin- 
dergartens in different parts of the city, in enlarging 
and increasing the efficiency of the manual training 
school, in the introduction of music and physical culture 
under the direction of special teachers, and a domestic 
course for girls in the higher grades, which includes sew- 
ing and talks on the duties and opportunities of girls in 
the home. Superintendent Condon, in his outline for 
this work with the girls of the seventh and eighth grades, 
says: “The accompanying outline has been prepared and 
is submitted in the hope, and with some expectation, that, 
if intelligently and conscientiously used, it may result in 
a better appreciation of home life by the girls of Helena, 
may make home the center of their thoughts and inter- 
ests; that it may. give them some knowledge and skill in 
the art of home-making and housekeeping, and, as well, 
give them a better knowledge of themselves and their 
relation to society.” 
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The girls are organized into clubs, and, at the end of 
the period for sewing, they render a short literary pro- 
gram. At the close of the school, just before the holi- 
day recess, the girls entertained in their respective school- 
rooms their mothers and the boys belonging to these 
rooms. 

The boys in the aforementioned grades study sloyd, 
while the girls sew. In other grades, from the fifth up, 
both boys and girls have manual training. This is taught 
on the first floor of the Auditorium, the building in which 
are the offices of the superintendent and the board of 
education. The manual training room was newly fitted 
up the past year and is well equipped with all needed 
apparatus. , 

In the kindergarten and the first two primary grades 


the children are taught raffia work and weaving. The. 


work in raffia consists in wrapping, braiding, and sewing 
it into napkin rings, baskets, and the like, thru which 
medium the children gain some control over their fingers, 
and receive training in form and color combinations. 

Cardboard construction is taught in the other grades 
up to5A. The principal of manual training says of this 
work: “ Cardboard construction, which is practically con- 
crete geometry, gives opportunity for the construction 
of many useful and beautiful articles in heavy papers. 
The work is easily correlated with arithmetic and draw- 
ing. A pattern is made on drawing paper before the 
actual construction is begun, giving the little people an 
insight into the simplest parts of mechanical drawing, a 
subject too frequently neglected in school courses. The 
work is only just begun and will lead to box making and 
book binding as the classes are ready for it.” 

The work in these grades is done in the school-rooms 

under the regular teachers, who meet the principal once 
a month for instruction. There is some co-operative 
work thruout the entire course in manual training, and 
scope is given for originality in plan and execution. 
_ In drawing there is abundant opportunity for original- 
ity. The course includes drawing in pencil and charcoal 
from still life, use of colors in composition and design- 
ing, painting of flowers, the making of posters with col- 
ored paper, original landscapes in black, gray, and white, 
and in natural colors. Thechildren execute rapidly and 
with a good deal of freedom and skill. 

There is no regular course of study, except what is 
authorized by the state. The present year, councils have 
been organized, which meet monthly with the superin- 
tendent for the discussion of questions pertinent to their 
respective divisions. The grade teachers form four of 
the councils, and the principals and special teachers a 
fifth. This will doubtless result in unifying the work 
and in giving more vital impetus to effort on the part of 
teacher and pupils. 

Helena owns about $450,000 worth of school property, 
including seven ward buildings. One of the finest of 
these is now vacant. It was built during a “boom,” and 
was placed too far outside the thickly settled portions of 
the city to be at present available. The city has fur- 
nished free text-books for about six years. The high 
school has a good library; each building is well supplied 
with supplementary reading, and, in addition, children 
and teachers are accorded special privileges in the use 
of the public library of 30,000 volumes. 

Seventy-two teachers are employed in the schools. 
They form an enthusiastic, loyal body of workers, Thir- 
teen of these compose the faculty of the high school, all 
college graduates. Several have studied in foreign uni- 
versities. Helena appreciates her teachers, and they are 
welcomed to the hearts and homes of her most intelli- 
gent and broadest-minded citizens. 

The Improvement society has done much to beautify 
the school grounds, and has spent large sums in setting 
out trees, grading the yards, and. in employing men to 
care for the same. For two successive seasons flower 
seeds have been furnished the children at anominal price, 
in an effort to encourage a love of nature and of beauti- 
ful surroundings. The officers of the State Fair held in 
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Helena last October offered several prizes for exhibits of 
the children’s work in this direction. Altho the early 
frosts had injured all vegetation the showing of cut 
flowers and of their arrangement in artistic designs was 
most commendable. 

The children take great interest in local history. To 
learn this they do not have to consult dry text-books, 
but hunt up an “ old-timer” and get him started on tales 
of the early days. The time is soon coming, however, 
when such men as Judge Hedges, Montana’s first state 
superintendent, and others, will no longer contribute 
their fund of reminiscences to the cause of education. 
Thru the efforts of these men Pioneer day was recently 
established by law. It was observed in the schools last 
year for the first time. A prize of a fifty-dollar gold 
medal was won by one of the girls in the eighth grade 
of the Helena schools. 
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Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School. 
By Boris D. BOGEN. 


It is only recently that people began to look upon pri- 
mary and secondary agricultural schools not merely as 
professional institutions, but as powerful educational 
means. Tho somewhat a fad, there are at present some 
indications that agriculture will play an important part in 
tiie future of our common school system. Experience 
confirms the theoretical preposition. 

The Baron de Hirsch Agricultural school, located at 
Woodbine, New Jersey, represents a happy combination 
of the professional training and purely educational influ- 
ence. It is intended for Jewish young men desiring to 
follow agriculture as their vocation. The catalog stip- 
ulates that the school is aiming to prepare farmers and 
assistants to farmers. In reality the institution cannot 
limit itself tothe professional problem. The contingent 
of students is made up of different material. You find 
here a newsboy tired of city life, a tailor who gave up 
his needle for the plow, an immigrant Pussian or Rou- 
manian young man, an enthusiastic adherer to the Zion 
movement, believing in the restoration of the Jewish 
kingdom; a truant city school boy, induced to come here 
by his parents; a boy with a natural knack for agricul- 
ture, and another whose weak constitution compels him 
to choose a profession that will keep him away from the 
city. All this heterogeneous crowd, needs not only in- 
struction, but a good deal of education in the broader 
sense of the word, and from this standpoint the results 
give ample opportunity to estimate the educative value 
of agriculture. 

The contrast of city life with that of the country pro- 
duces a strong impression upon almost every young man 
who comes here. Some get quite enthusiastic over it, 
others seem to be overwhelmed by it, some feel exalted, 
others perplexed. Much depends upon the individual, 
much, also, upon what season of the year the boy comes 
to the school. Admission usually takes place in April, 
tho the foreigners are accepted six months ahead. Dur- 
ing the summer there is no class work at all. The boys 
spend the entire day in the fields. Only an hour before 
dinner you can observe groups here and there engaged 
in some conversation. This is a practical talk given by 
the instructors right at the place of work, and treating 
of the real things that the boys see, handle, and work 
upon. To-day they may learn something of potatoes, 
to-morrow on clover, then on bees, horses, or cows. 
Each boy gets four talks a week in the four different de- 
partments: Dairy, horticulture, truck, and poultry. The 
teacher repeats the same talk for a week, having a dif- 
ferent group each day. 

Besides the boys spend an entire morning every week 
in nature study, taking up botany and zoology, for which 
there is a special teacher. The city boys do not con- 
sider this learning identical with the instruction that 
they are used to getting inthe class-room. In fact, it 
takes considerable time before the new boys begin to 
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attach any.importance to it whatever, but this does not 
lessen the real significance of the knowledge acquired 
thru it. Besides it appeals to a new side of the individual. 
It develops observation, it demonstrates the practical 
validity of information, it teaches things instead of words, 
reality instead of form. But this is, after all, a small part 
of the whole educational scope of the school. The very life 
in the country has the greatest educational significance. 

The enthusiasm of the teachers and the inspiration of 
the older pupils help the city boys to enjoy the sur- 
rounding nature. This alone, however, would not be 
sufficient to make the boys contented, it would not 
strengthen character, and would not serve the purpose. 
There is necessary a certain amount of work,.a task that 
a person has every day in life, a substantial, so to say, 
material purpose, a duty to fill, a responsibility to learn. 
The life of an agriculturist contains all these elements 
and the chief educational value of an agricultural school 
lies in the presence of this factor. 

The Baron de Hirsch Agricultural school possesses 
250 acres under cultivation; there are about twenty-five 
cows, twelve horses, about 1,000 chickens, a number of 
beehives, a nursery, three greenhouses, etc. ll this is 
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Dr. Boris Bogen, Superintendent of Hebrew Settlement 
Work, Cincinnati; formerly Principal of the Baron de 
Hirsch Agricultural School, Woodbine, N. J. 


attended to by the boys and presupposes a good deal of 
labor on their part. From the very first week a pupil 
of the school is given some responsibility, some task 
which has to be accomplished, a work not invented by 
the teacher but prompted by necessity. The boys know 
that the cows have to be milked, fed, and watered, the 
stables have to be cleaned, the poultry has to be attended 
to, the flowers must be weeded, etc. All this kind of 
work is designated as “chores,” and a new boy cannot 
help feeling some increased importance when assigned 
to one of these important duties. This is not only a 
concrete lesson in the necessity of duty, but it carries 
along also the conception of attending to duty with con- 
siderable precision and promptness. Some of the 
“chores” have to be attended to before breakfast. It is 
really touching to see the boys on a cold winter morning 
getting up at five o’clock and without a murmur, nay 
even cheerfully, hurrying to the barn to milk the cows, 
or to the stable to feed and water the horses. The work, 
while quite hard, possesses elements of pleasure and the 
boys feel this. You ought to see the joy when they 
learn in the morning that there is an additional calf in 
the barn. Such a morning repays many a hardship. 
During the first year the boys learn all the practical 
work on the farm of the school in its different depart- 
ments. They know how to milk, feed, and attend to 
cattle, get a knowledge of greenhouse work, learn to 
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raise vegetables, get acquainted with general landscap- 
ing, and in general are becoming not full, but valuable 
assistants to farmers. The boys complete the primary 
course in April and get paying positions in different 
places in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
During the summer they get actual experience which, 
after all, no school can supply. During the winter six 
months they receive considerable instruction in elemen- 
tary English, history, arithmetic, physics, geography, 
physiology, chemistry, botany, and agriculture. They 
appreciate this instruction highly, and there is no ques- 
tion of truancy or class discipline. 

Besides teaching the boys valuable lessons in practical 
agriculture this method of getting actual experience 
contributes greatly to the boy’s knowledge of the world, 
gives him a conception of people, and suggests to him 
modes of conduct and behavior. On the one hand it 
teaches him independence, on the other it makes him 
more reasonable in his own claims,—it brings forth to 
him his relative position. In a word it is an indispens- 
able educational influence. 

The boys who succeed in retaining their positions dur- 
ing the summer, return in winter to pursue a higher 
course in agriculture, and now a larger amount of time 
is devoted to theoretical studies. During the intermedi- 
ate course the boys receive instruction in English, alge- 
bra, civics, physics, chemistry, physiology, horticulture, 
dairying, animal industry, etc. Their course is of a 
higher grade than that of the primary course, and they 
are still more appreciative of the use of knowledge. The 
summer following they are again ready to accept posi- 
tions with farmers, and now with better preparation, 
they receive better compensation. They have one win- 
ter more to spend in the school. This time they pursue 
the scientific course, which embraces higher studies, 
English, geometry, veterinary science, dairying, feeding, 
pomology, floriculture, landscaping, gardening, etc. In 
the practical departments they get an opportunity to ob- 
tain experience in managing. 

They are now responsible workers. They wake up the 
younger boys in the morning for “chores,” they are re- 
sponsible that the work shall be done right, they learn 
to look seriously upon their duties and are trying to do 
their best. The other boys recognize to some degree 
their authority. It is not a system of monitorship, how- 
ever, as their rights are not bestowed upon them by the 
teacher. They earn these rights thru long effort and 
achievement. They possess experience and this inspires 
obedience and respect. On the other hand, taught in 
the school of life, the young men do not take advantage 
of the somewhat privileged position. The school offers 
free tuition and practically supplies with board and 
clothing almost all the pupils,—still there is no charity 
air about it. The pupilsconsider that their maintenance 
is offset by their work, and therefore they feel quite in- 
dependent. 

ERPIN 


Eliminator of the Unfit. 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of Portland, Oregon, secre- 
tary of the state board of health, recently made an in- 
teresting contribution to the discussion of alcohol and its 
effects. ‘Alcohol is an agent,” he said, “which is a 
food or a harmless luxury for the strong, the vigorous, 
or the self-reliant, and a deadly poison to the undesira- 
ble elements of society. The role of alcoholism in the 
production of crime has been greatly overrated. The 
nations of Southern Europe, thru continued consumption 
of alcohol, have gradually attained a level of compara- 
tive sobriety. Romans in the zenith of their power and 
the Greeks in the days of Cyrus were all drunken and 
hard drinkers. Their degenerate descendants are com- 
paratively sober. To-day the races in the van of progress, 
the dominant factors in the world’s work, the American, 
English, Irish, Scotch, and North German are those in 
whom drunkenness is rampant. Alcoholism is then an 
index of racial instability, and its chief action is that of 
an eliminator of the unfit.” 
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Schedule. X. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, New ork City. 


Grade 5A.—Girls. 


Time per week 120 minutes to be divided into two 
periods, for lessons on object drawing and applied de- 
sign. For constructed forms use oak tag, bogus or car- 
tridge paper, gingham, denim, or other available mate- 
rial. 

Object Drawing.—Aim to secure in drawings of good 
size and placing the representation of the foreshortened 
circle and square, as these appear in objects seen at dif- 
ferent levels below the eye (circle also above eye). 

Require careful study of relative size and position of 
objects in simple groups. Tests of direction should be 
made by pencil holding. Useindividual models wherever 
possible. ; 

In plant form and other object drawing seek quality 
of line to express texture. Use of accented line should 
be taught. 

Design.—Aim to develop appreciation of beauty of 
form and line in original units designed as decorations 
for constructed and other forms. Emphasize simpli- 
cit 

Color. —Aim to secure harmonious combinations of 
tones of the same color, or of standard or intermediate 
colors with a neutral. Avoid combinations of brilliant 
colors. 

1. Draw cylinder below eye, or picture study: “ Dig- 
nity and Impudence ”—Landseer. 

2. Draw and cut pattern for useful form, as letter 
holder or portfolio. 

3. Draw cylindrical object, as wooden measure or pail, 
below eye. 

4. Complete pattern commenced 2nd lesson. 

5. Draw cylindrical object, above eye, as tin pail. 

6. Draw and cut units for free spotting. 

7. Draw cylindrical object, above eye, as pail or lan- 
tern. 

8. Decorative arrangement: free spotting for design 
for constructed form. 

9. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “Song of 
the Lark”—Breton. 

10. Trace decorative arrangement or form drawn and 
cut, 4th lesson. 

11. Sketch group, cylinder, and sphere. Note size and 
placing. General proportions; relative proportions and 
position of objects. Sketch whole group lightly. 

12. Complete drawing of group. Group placed in po- 
sition and studied. Errors in proportion and appearance 
corrected. Complete drawing—attention to render- 
ing. 

13. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors, 
illustrated on color chart. Practice also painting units 
for design. 

14. Paint decorative arrangement. 
dominant harmony. 


15. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware ” —Leutze. 

16. Complete constructed form. 

17. Sketch group, square prism, edge front, and water 
cup or hemisphere. Proceed as in lesson 11. 

18. Complete drawing of group. Proceed as in lesson 
12. 

19. Design for handkerchief case, doily, cushion cover, 
table mat. Draw a good example of Greek lily from 
copy, or draw pattern for flower - holder, picture 
frame, or work basket. 

20. Original modification of lily em, for design on 
cloth, or complete picture frame, or design for flower pot 
holder or work basket: Draw a good example of Greek 
lily from copy. 

21. Draw group, jar, and hemispherical fruit. 


Contrasted or 


22. Complete unit for design on cloth or design for 
picture frame. Draw a good example of Greek lily from 
copy, or original modification of lily form, for design for 
flower pot holder or work basket. 

22. Draw group, bottle or bowl and vegetable, or pic- 
ture study: “Return to the Farm”—Troyon. 

24. Trace design on cloth, or make original modifica- 
tion of lily form, for picture frame, or complete unit for 
design for flower pot holder or work basket. 

25. Paint design on cloth, or complete unit for pic- 
= frame, or trace design on flower pot holder or work 

asket. 


26. Draw pattern for pencil case or picture frame, or 
paint design on flower pot holder or work basket. 

27. Practice blocking in large leaf, or paint vegetable 
with leaves, in water color. 

28. Complete form commenced 26th lesson, or paint 
design on picture frame, or complete flower pot holder, 
or work basket. 

29. Blocking in large leaf, or paint vegetable or spray 
in water color. 

30. Original modifications of lily form, for form com- 
pleted 28th lesson, or for design for whisk broom holder, 
table mat, or doily. 

31. Blocking in and drawing large leaf, or paint sim- 
ple spray or flower in water color. 

32. Trace design on constructed form, or on whisk 
broom holder, table mat, or doily. 


33. Paint design on constructed form, or on whisk 
broom holder, etc. 

34. Blocking in and drawing large leaf, or paint simple 
spray or flower in water color, or picture study: “Queen 
Louise and Her Sons ”—Steffeck. 


PIR 
Educational Secretary of Philippines. 


For over a year Gen. James F’. Smith has been secre- 
tary of the department of public instruction in the Phil- 
ippine islands. He was born in San Francisco, was grad- 
uated from Santa Clara college and also from a San Fran- 
cisco law school. In 1898 he became colonel of the First 
California volunteers in tle Philippines. He rose to be 
brigadier-general of volunteers and governor of Negros. 
In 1900 he was appointed collector of customs at Manila, 
and less than a year later he was appointed an associate 
justice of the supreme court. Nearly six years of work 
in the islands has furnished him with a complete knowl- 
edge of the conditions and an idea of the magnitude of 
school supervision. 

Of the work accomplished by the department of pub- 
lic instruction in the development of a school system 
General Smith writes: 

“ Altho three years have not yet passed since the es- 
tablishment of the bureau of education an almost com- 
plete system of primary and secondary instruction has 
been inaugurated. There are comparatively few munici- 
palities in the islands that have not made some effort to 
provide school accommodations for the juvenile popula- 
tion. Secondary school buildings have been 
rented, built, or are building in forty of the principal 
cities and towns of theislands. There are now 250 night 
schools in operation, and, in the last year, summer nor- 
mal school classes were held in thirty-three towns. There 
are something like two hundred thousand children en- 
rolled in the primary schools and more than six thousand 
in the secondary schools. There are over seven hundred 
American teachers in the field and nearly two thousand 
five hundred native teachers. Two hundred native Eng- 

lish-speaking teachers have recently been placed on the 
insular pay-rolls.” 
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Spring Thoughts. 


Springtime is full of helpful thoughts to the teacher 
of little children. As the winter’s snow and ice are 
melted, and the first green blades of the promise of a 
summer glory are coaxed out of the soil by the warm 
rays of the Lenten sun, there is typified the regenerating 
power and vivifying influence of loving kindness. And 
what a wealth of suggestion one would derive from a 
study of the chemistry of the soil at this time; with the 
thousands of activities entering into the nourishment of 
even the humblest plant. ‘ 

Yet are not the wise ministrations of Nature alone 
sufficient to bring out the best in every living thing. 
They must be supplemented, watched, and governed. 
Human hands, with a mind behind to control them, must, 
as far as they are able, assume the mastery in the shap- 
ing of growth. 

In other words, kindliness and a sympathetic attitude 
toward growing children, essential tho they are in educa- 
tion; cannot achieve perfect results without a directing 
mind behind them, which knows what possibilities there 
are, and how these may be realized to the fullest extent. 

Human love and human wisdom—these two in close 
union—form educational power. Neither alone is suffi- 
cient for the task. 

Watch the gardener or the successful farmer and see 
how much brains he puts into his activities. Each stroke 
of the hoe, each furrow drawn by the harrow, each turn 
of the spade has a definite purpose behind it. Per- 
chance the boy who swings the hoe, or directs the har- 
row or lifts the spade knows but little, if anything, of 
the deeper meaning of his stint. Yet was each designed 
by the wisdom of a human mind, schooled by the experi- 
ence of ages in this special field of labor. Somewhere 
will be found the master brains. 

The copying of a good model may be a satisfying sub- 
stitute for a knowledge of the reasons for every act, but 
it cannot be satisfactory. Even the best model the eye 
can be privileged to observe will have defects, for it is 
after all a human handiwork. 

He who lacks the specific knowledge which forms the 
solid groundwork of any particular department of en- 
deavor must needs be helpless. Like a weather vane, he 
will be turned by whatever the prevailing fashion or dis- 
turbances in the immediate neighborhood may decree. 
It requires expert judgment to discern work that is 
worth choosing as a model. 

Other things being equal, the gardener or farmer who 
himself knows the rationalia of his tasks will be more 
successful than the best copyist, and certainly infinitely 
more, in the long run. Nor can originality win laurels 
for the man armed with all the experience of the most 
thoughtful masters. 


The teacher who goes to school to the gardener or the 
farmer in the spring of the year, with these thoughts in 
mind, will gain strong arguments for the patient study 
of the science and art of education. 

The heart of compassion, kindness, patience, forbear- 
ance, readiness to forgive, cheerful service, sympathetic 
helpfulness, and all the other glories of the human spirit 
filled with the love for human kind, must have behind, 
with, and within them a knowledge of what is best for 
the object of solicitude, and how this may best be trans- 
mitted. The teacher who is most anxious for the wel- 
fare of the child will strive to learn and understand the 
thoughts of the masters in the profession, and place 
them in the service of her pupils. Blessed are they 


who diligently seek for the best means of serving human- 
ity. Great shall be their reward. 
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The Atlanta Convention. 


Never has the Department of Superintendence en- 
joyed finer weather. It was delightful out-of-doors. 
The program of the day sessions was not always a 
strong enough counter attraction. State Supt. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, appealed to every stray- 
ing brother he met to “dissipate” with him by going to 
meeting. But then his warning voice was no match for 
the seductive mellowness of the balmy atmosphere of an 
Atlanta spring morning. 

The advocates of serious stick-to-business meetings 
found material in plenty to construct new arguments 
for a permanent convention place. Their plea for ele- 
mentary social features and sightseeing fell, however, 
upon deaf ears. To those coming from the ice-bound 
North with heavy overcoats, and chest protectors and 
ear laps, the change to May sunshine seemed too good 
to be true. To think of locating permanently at Chi- 
cago under these conditions was too much of a task for 
most of the members. Sooner would they accept an 
other invitation to Atlanta for 1905. 

There is no doubt that the method of selecting a place 
for the mid-winter meeting is in need of a reform. A 
straw vote would have shown a decided preference for 
Washington. Some hada lingering hope that Chicago 
might be chosen. A few were wondering whether 
Philadelphia would ask for consideration. But the 
time-honored plan is to listen to invitation speeches and 
then to vote on the spur of the moment. There was no 
one to speak for Washington. Philadelphia was not 
represented by any schoolman. Milwaukee and Colum- 
bus were the only cities making a bid for the conven- 
tion. If a vote had been taken after Superintendent 
Sieffert had described the size of kindergarten rooms in 
Milwaukee and recounted the statistics of school attend- 
ance and other items of an equally interesting charac- 
ter, Columbus would have carried away the convention 
without turning a hand. But Milwaukee was deter- 
mined to win. Orator after orator arose to spell-bound 
the members, and Milwaukee was finally chosen. 

The election of officers was accomplished without a 
ripple of contest. Hardly anyone cared enough about 
it to inquire who would be likely to head the Depart- 
ment. Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, was made 
president by acclamation, and everybody was pleased to 
have him take the office. The new vice-presidents are 
Supt. Lawton B. Evans, of Augusta, Ga., and Supt. J. 
W. Carr, of Anderson, Ind. Miss Angeline E. Whitney, 
assistant superintendent of New York city, was elected 
secretary. 

The total attendance came up close to seven hundred. 
Forty states and one territory were represented. New 
York headed the list with a delegation of eighty, or fif- 
teen more than Georgia, twenty more than Illinois, thirty 
more than Indiana, and almost twice the total number 
from the five New England states. Michigan turned 
out thirty-five strong. Alabama registered thirty-two. 
Ohio came near to the thirty mark, and Wisconsin, which 
captured the convention for 1905, sent twenty-four voters 
to stand up for Milwaukee. The Southern states were 
better represented than’ ever before, enrolling nearly 
one-third of the total attendance. When the pay of the 
Southern school officers is considered this showing ap- 
pears even more gratifying. The interest taken in the 
convention speaks volumes for the educational awaken- 
ing in the new South. It was worth going to Atlanta, 
if there had been no other inducement, to get a breath 
of the vigorous life that is everywhere stirring the 
schools. 

A very pleasant feature was the unusually large rep- 
resentation of the wives and daughters of the members. 
As a rule the midwinter meetings have been almost 
wholly masculini generis. The bleak North evidently 
has not proved as attractive to the ladies as the land of 
the cotton, in the Washington birthday season. But 
Atlanta’s name seems to have had a greater charm even 
than Chattanooga, Jacksonville, and Richmond. If 
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Atlanta will invite the Department again on some fu- 
ture occasion there may be votes enough to repeat the 
1904 experience. 

The program gave evidence of careful organization. 
More than half the states were represented. The topics 
covered most of the questions prominently before the 
educators at the present time. Nearly everyone of the 
speakers responded to roll call. There was less apolo- 
gizing than ever before and less need for it. The audi- 
ences seemed attentive and interested. There was little 
use for the gavel. Everything went off smoothly and with 
due decorum. Business was transacted with despatch. 
If there was friction anywhere it did not come to the 
surface. Superintendent Emerson proved himself a 
skilful organizer and fine executive. He presided with 
dignity and credit to himself and to the convention. 

The welcome addresses for once formed an interesting 
part of the program. Governor Terrell spoke especially 
of Georgia’s educational endeavors. Altho the youngest 
of the original thirteen states, Georgia, he said, was the 
first to include in her constitution a provision for a com- 
mon school system to be supported by the state govern- 
ment. He pointed out that the constitution of 1777 de- 
creed that “ schools shall be erected in each county and 
supported at the general expense of the state.” Georgia, 
at the present day, contributes, according to per capita 
wealth, by direct appropriation from the state treasury, 
more money to the support of educational institutions 
than any state in the Union. Yet the people of the state 
realize full well that much more needs to be done to 
achieve the best results in education. 

State School Commissioner Merritt is evidently an ed- 
ucator whe keenly appreciates the demands of the 
times in school work. The low salaries paid in the state 
have not been a bar to the securing of good teachers, he 
said. The educational enthusiasm kindled before the 
war, when “the South led in education,” has borne fruit. 
There are many of Georgia’s best sons and daughters 
willing and glad to assume school work. Tho their pay 
is small they are blessed with “atmosphere, climate, and 
sunsh‘ne.” Illiteracy, Mr. Merritt said, was not Georgia’s 
“long suit,” a happy phrase which endeared itself to 
many of the Northern visitors. The rural schools are 
the Commissioner’s chief anxiety. Here is the really im- 
portant public education problem. Georgia, according to 
Mr. Merritt, has among the teachers of her rural schools 
some excellent instructors who are conscientiously stud- 
ying and reading to perfect themselves in their profession. 

Another point of special interest in Mr. Merritt’s wel- 
come address was his appreciative reference to the unique 
investigations made by Dr. J. M. Rice and to the work 
undertaken by the Society of Educational Research. The 
N. E. A. has hitherto officially passed by the important 
problems raised by Dr. Rice’s scientific tests of the re- 
sults of teaching in the three R’s, trying hard to keep up 
an air of sublime indifference. Now that Mr. Merritt 
has talked right out in meeting there is no longer any 
excuse for not having heard anything. 

It may also be worth knowing in this connection that 
nearly one-third of the members in attendance at the 
convention joined the Society of Educational Research 
last year, and thirty others were enrolled at Atlanta. 

Referring to the teaching of American literature in 
the schools Mr. Merritt made a plea for the study of 
Sidney Lanier, “ the greatest poet of our country.” He 
asked the teachers of the North to acquaint their pupils 
with the works of Sidney Lanier, of Georgia, and, espe- 
cially to take with them the “Song of the Chattahoo- 
chee ” as “a beautiful souvenir” of the trip to Atlanta. 


Frank McMurry’s Contribution. 


By common consent the paper by Professor Frank 
M. McMurry, of Teachers College, was regarded as the 
most valuable contribution to the program. It was a 
strong and stimulating discussion of the question as to 
what omissions are advisable in present courses of 
study, and what should be the basis for the same. A 
summary of the paper will be published in these col- 
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umns at an early date. The keynote was “utility” in 
the broader sense approaching the idea of social service. 
Dr. McMurry courageously set forth his views as to 
what incumbrances exist in present day curricula and 
how they should be disposed of. It was evident that his 
fundamental idea of selection was not a final one, for it 
fell somewhat short of the ideal of social efficiency. 
Nevertheless the paper was an honest attempt to build 
a course of study for elementary schools upon solid 
ground, disregarding the ecstasies of pedagogic psycho- 
logists and the pacta nuda which ethicians have tried to 
make with the organizers of curricula. The aim was to 
give voice to the demands of the everyday world with- 
out, and to the wishes of the plain people who maintain 
the schools. 

Frank McMurry’s paper was noteworthy, too, for the 
revelation of its author’s growth of insight into the 
true inwardness of school education. He has at last 
gotten Herbart under his feet, with all that conquest 
means. The bonds of the Jena school of Herbart-Zil- 
lerism which tutored him seem to be broken. He has 
come out as an independent thinker. If petulant critics 
have been able to discover a few weaknesses here and 
there in his first flight in the open, they cannot deny the 
gain to American education. He has risen above the 
sectarian aprioristics embodied in the pedagogic creeds 
of the managers of the National Society for the Scien- 
tific Study of Education. The departure was further 
emphasized when Professor Charles De Garmo rose in 
discussion and reminded him of the psychologic ways of 
the fathers and their fealty to the ideal of a moral-re- 
ligious character nourished and sustained by the equili- 
brium of a many-sided interest. 


Simplified Spelling Endorsed Again. 


The most exciting event of the meeting was the adop- 
tion of the following report of the special committee 
appointed last year to report to the Department of Su- 
perintendence what action the Department can wisely 
take to co-operate ‘with the State Associations of IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin to promote the cause of simplified 
spelling: 

To the Department of Superintendence: 

Your committee finds the philological scholarship of the 
world in perfect accord with the experience of teachers as 
to the need and desirability of rationalizing our spelling. 
The memorials addressed to this Department by the State 
Associations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota propose a 
plan which it seems to us the N. E. A. can most wisely 
adopt with a view to permanently placing this movement 
under auspices which, while effectively fostering it, will as 
effectively guard it against all radical and unwise steps. 
Therefore we recommend the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions by a separate vote on each: 

Resolved—1. That the Department of Superintendence 
approves the first of the resolutions addressed to it by the 
State Teachers’ Associations of Illinois, Wisconsin, ahd 
Minnesota, and respectfully requests the Board of Directors 
to appoint a permanent, self-perpetuating committee of 
thirty prominent citizens in different walks of life, partic- 
ularly scholars and educators, and representing the various 
sections of the country, to head the movement for simpli- 
oes “ae and to promote its interests in all ways 
which they find feasible and deem wise. 

2. That the Department of Superintendence approves the 
second of the resolutions addressed to it by the State Asso- 
ciations of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and respect- 
fully requests the Committee on Investigations and Appro- 
priations of the National Council to recommend to the 
Board of Directors, and the Department respectfully asks 
said Board to make the appropriation of $2,000 a year for 
five years for the use of the above Committee, to be paid 
to it semi-annually, each payment to equal such a total sum 
as shall have been paid for the same purpose within the 
preceding six months, to the treasurer of said Committee by 
any individuals, teachers’ associations, or other organiza- 
tions, the amount paid by the N. E. A. never to exceed 
$2,000 inany one year, and never to exceed the sum con- 
tributed from outside sources during the previous six 


months. 
Respectfully Submitted 
W. H. ELson, Chairman, (Supt. Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
EpwIn B. Cox, (Supt. Xenia, Ohio.) 
C. N. KENDALL, (Supt. Indianapolis, Ind. ) 
F. T. OLpt, (Supt. Dubuque, Iowa. ) 
A. W. RANKIN, (State Inspector of Schools, Minneapolis.) 
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John MacDonald, sturdy, conservative Scotchman 
that he is, opposed the propositions with all his might. 
He cited Scripture, appealed to ) Shakespeare and Milton, 
drew on mathematics, roasted “the college magazines,” 
objected to the dragging in of the illustrious dead by the 
advocates of spelling reform. Reuben Post Halleck 
clubbed in with him. But it was all of no avail. 

E. O. Vaile was undaunted. Irony and satire were 
no arguments. He stood firm on the ground that 
scholarship and the most advanced thought of the age 
demanded the reform. The N. E. A., he showed, was 
pledged “to promote the cause of popular education,” 
and the simplification of spelling belonged pre-eminently 
in this category. The N. E. A. has supplied funds to 
furnish prizes for essays on school-room ventilation, to 
reinforce the Bureau of Education, etc., it ought -to be 
equally liberal in the support of this present move- 
ment. 

Dr. Balliet endorsed the report of the committee. 
The reform, he admitted, was bound to be slow, but 
that wa all the more reason why it should be inaug- 
urated without further delay. 

The resolution for the appointment of the commit- 
tee of thirty was carried by avote of 116 to 28. The 
resolution in favor of the appropriation went on record 
with a vote of 94 to 38. 

There is no longer any doubt that the Department of 
Superintendence is fully conmmitted to the simplification 
of spelling. The opponents turned out in force deter- 
mined to crush the movement. But they failed to 
carry their plan into effect. Whatever explanation the 
defeated party may offer for its weakness at the crucial 
moment, it must admit that it is beaten. Majority rule 
must prevail. Now that the Department has asked in 
unmistakable terms for a definite appropriation for the 

fostering of rational spelling reform, the members of 
the Board of Directors of the N. E. A. are in duty 
bound to grant the request. There is no excuse what- 
ever for withholding the grant under the existing condi- 
tions There are sufficient funds in the treasury. The 
Department of Superintendence represents the most 
thoughtful, most cautious, and most responsible portion 
of the N. E. A. membership. The spelling reform 
question was made a special order of business, entered 
upon the printed program and taken up at the 
appointed hour. The vote was carried by a de- 
cisive majority. There is no getting away from 
these facts. Whatever the individual preferences of 
the Directors may be, here is a matter which must be 
treated impersonally. 


Education at the Universal Exposition. 


In describing the outlook of the educational exhibit at 
the St. Louis exposition, Chief Howard J. Rogers said 
that thirty states will be represented and all the princi- 
pal universities, such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, etc. 

Among the foreign nations participating are England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Sweden, Belgium, Japan, 
China, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, and Argentina. 

Every foot of space in the seven-acre building devoted 
to education has been allotted, and the ama’ part of 
the installation is now under way. 

The object of the educational exhibit, Mr. Rogers said, 
is a two-fold one, first to secure a comparative exhibit 
from every country in the world; second, to secure a 
comprehensive exhibit of every phase of educational ef- 
fort in this country. 

Dr. William T. Harris described the character of the 
educational exhibit to be made by the United States 
government. These will be largely charts, he said, illus- 
trating various educational systems. Comparative tables 
showing European and American systems will be a valu- 
able feature. Models of the different styles of school 


architecture will be exhibited. The evolution of mechan- 
Mono- 


ical and agricultural colleges will be described. 
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graphs and leaflets will deal with a number of other in- 
teresting topics. Comparative studies and diagrams il- 
lustrating the historic trend of education will form the 
central attraction. 

Supt. F, Louis Soldan outlined in an interesting and 
forcible manner the comprehensive school exhibit planned 
by the city of St. Louis. Everything of a merely deco- 
rative character will be avoided, except as it bears directly 
on actual school-room work and method. The architec- 
tural exhibit will be planned with a view to giving a vivid 
picture of the development along lines of educational 
utility. Tangible illustration of actual practice will be 
the thing most carefully looked after. Charts of com- 
parative statistics will be a prominent feature. 

Associate Supt. Andrew D. Edson, of New York, said 
that the exhibit of his city would illustrate processes 
rather than results. There will be written work, photo- 
graphs, and architectural models. 


Increased Efficiency of Rural Schools. 


At the Round Table Session of State and County Su- 
perintendents State Supt. Arthur Lefevre, of Texas, 
discussed the question how to increase the efficiency of 
rural schools. He argued in favor of the consolidation 
of small schools wherever local conditions are suitable. 
Formation of effective public opinion should precede 
consolidation. Compulsory laws should be avoided. Sim- 
ply break the shackles and let the rural schools be per- 
mitted to help themselves by consolidation and local 
taxation where the majority of citizens are so disposed. 
Inform the people of assured facts in order that they 
may learn what the most satisfactory way is. 

Mr. Lefevre gave as one reason for consolidation the 
means afforded for suitable studies in subjects relating 
to agriculture with teachers capable of offering such in- 
struction. The one advantage which, he believed, the 
old-fashioned rural school has enjoyed is represented by 
the fact that pupils there fitted to enter high schools, 
have been prepared in much less time than the eight 
years of the city elementary school. 

As regards higher standards in the employment of 
teachers, Mr. Lefevre held that two things are necessary: 
a right discrimination on the part of those who select 
teachers, and money to pay them. Effective measures 
are those which will preclude incompetent trustees. 
Moreover there is needed expert supervision not so 
much for the prescription of courses of study as for 
the testing of results and the increase of the efficiency 
of teachers. 

The Choice of Teachers. 


Mr. M. L. Brittain, of Atlanta, Ga., said that proper 
discrimination in the selection of teachers necessarily 
requires adequate qualification on the part of county 
superintendents and boards of education. If these 
people are ignorant and incompetent there is little 
hope for good teachers except by merest chance. It 
seems only reasonable to require these officers, certainly 
the superintendents, to have the same educational quali- 
fication required of the teachers. There is a custom 
in vogue in most of our rural schools of leaving the 
nomination and practically the selection of teachers to a 
few patrons designated as local trustees. Where there 
is not enough public spirit to furnish local aid to the 
school fund these petty local boards are frequently a 
drawback and hindrance to the work. Some one in the 
body nearly always has some poor relation for whom sup- 
port must be provided and the school furnishes an ex- 
cellent opportunity to give Aunt Jane a position whether 
she is competent to fill it or not. There is an instance 
on record where a most embarrassing situation developed 
when amember of one of these petty boards had a son, an- 
other a daughter, and athird a niece, all applying for the 
same position. The duty of selecting teachers for the coun- 
ty schools falls properly upon the superintendent and the 
regular county board. To secure a higher standard in 
the employment of teachers, Mr. Brittain added, better 
pay must be offered to properly-trained teachers. Hu- 
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man nature is much the same in all callings; it cannot 
be expected that a teacher will long be willing to work fora 
small salary after having spent time and money in pre- 
paring for the work. 

(To be continued. ) 


BPN 
Dr. Maxwell Re-elected. 


The practically unanimous election of Dr. Maxwell as 
superintendent of the New York city schools ought to 
put an effectual quietus upon the wasteful bickerings that 
have been going en in thesystemfor many months. The 
best thing to do now is for the principals of the city to 
get together as they were wont to do in Brooklyn, and 
to unite upon definite measures to place before the su- 
perintendent for consideration. Dr. Ettinger, with tried 
lieutenants to help him, could perfect an organization 
that would command the attention of the administration. 
The present tendency to bureaucracy would soon be 
checked and many needed reforms gotten under way by 
a strong union of thiskind. Anglo-Saxon ways of doing 
things are the best. Never mind the past. That is 
past. Organize and win the future! 


BPR 
Unified at Last. 


New York has at last adopted a sensible scheme for 
unifying the educational work of the state. Hereafter 
there will be eleven regents, one elected each year, with 
definitely fixed terms of office, in charge of public in- 
struction in all its departments. A Commissioner of Edu- 
cation with a salary of $7,500 a year and an expense al- 
lowance of $1,500, will be the executive head of the 
system. The first commissioner is to be elected by the 
legislature for a term of six years, and is to take office on 
April 1, next. His successors will be appointed by the 
board of regents. The offices of state superintendent 
of public instruction and secretary of the board of re- 
gents are abolished. But there will be deputies and 
heads of departments under the Commissioner. The 
regents retain full powers, as heretofore, in relation to 
colleges, universities, professional and technical schools, 
libraries, museums, university extension courses, and 
similar agencies. 

Prin. Andrew S. Draper, of the University of Illinois, 
is most prominently mentioned for the office of first 
State Commissioner of Education. 

CPAIN 


The Heavens in March. 


During this month astronomical events follow each 
other in rapid succession. The most important is due 
to the sun, which on the twentieth comes across the 
line once more. Itthen enters the sign of Aries at what 
is called the vernal equinox, and spring, speaking as- 
tronomically, begins at that time. 

Another important change takes place in the heavens 
during March. Even the earliest observers of the 
stars could hardly have failed to notice that the constel- 
lations visible at night varied with the seasons of the 
year. For instance, the constellation of Orion, the 
beautiful evening star of winter nights, becomes invisi- 
ble in the summer, and his place is taken by diiferent 
stars. Soit is with other constellations, and March 
seems to be a beginning time for these changes. 

During the month we are treated to five phases of the 
moon, as there are two fullmoons. The phase of the last 
quarter occurs on the eighth. On the seventeenth we 
have a new moon, which reaches its first quartering on 
the twenty-fourth and fulls on the thirty-first. 

There is to be an eclipse of the sun on the sixteenth, 
but it will not be visible in the United States. Venus 
and Saturn will appear almost to touch each other on 
the seventh as they pass, the former moving toward the 
sun and the latter proceeding in the opposite direction. 
As these planets rise some two hours ahead of the sun, 
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it is apparent how great progress Saturn has made since 
he left the evening sky. On the thirteenth, Saturn and 
the moon are in conjunction, while fifteen hours later 
on the same day the moon passes Venus. 

On the ninth, Uranus and the moon come as close to- 
gether as they do at all this month. This is not a par- 
ticularly interesting occurrence. The planet when dis- 
cernible does not shine with greater power than a star 
of the sixth magnitude, and then to find him the night 
must be exceptionally clear. 

On the sixteenth, Mercury and the moon come fairly 
within each other’s range and on the twenty-sixth the 
planet is in conjunction with the moon. On the same 
day Mercury and Jupiter are in close contact. Mars 
and the moon are very close together on the eighteenth, 
the day following a similar meeting between the latter 
and Jupiter. While Jupiter reaches conjunction with 
the sun on the twenty-seventh, it takes Mars until May 
30 to reach the same goal, so very slow is his movement. 
Neptune reaches the position of quadrature on the 
twenty-third, on his way toward conjunction, and so we 
have him as an evening star for some little time to 
come. 

The hours of daylight increase appreciably during the 
thirty-one days of March. On the first day of the 
month the sun rose at thirty-three minutes after six and 
disappeared from view at six minutes before six. On 
the last day the sun will rise at thirteen minutes before 
six and set at twenty-two minutes after six. This gives 
an increase of approximately an hour and a quarter of 
sunlight. 

EEPON 


Moral Instruction in New York. 


A bill is before the New York legislature to provide for 
the teaching of morality in the public schools. In all 
schools, wholly or in part supported by the state or under 
state control, instruction in the principles of morality shall 
be given as thoroly as in any branch of learning. The pu- 
pils are to be taught with suitable text-books, in not less 
than four lessons a week for ten weeks, or its equivalent, 
during every school year, and must pass satisfactory ex- 
aminations as in other studies. 

In all normal schools, normal colleges, teachers’ train- 
ing classes, and teachers’ institutes adequate time and 
attention must be given to instruction in the best method 
of teaching this branch, and no teacher will be licensed 
who has not passed a satisfactory examination on this 
subject and the best method of teaching it. The wilful 
refusal of a teacher to teach the subject shall result in 


‘the revocation of her license. No public money is to be 


apportioned to any school, not following out the pro- 
visions of this law. 
PN 
Coming Meetings. 

March 9-10.—Department of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents of Pennsylvania, at Norristown. J. K. Gotwals, 
Norristown, president. N 

March 11-12.—Association of History Teachers of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, at Philacelphia, Pa. Prof. Lucy 
M. Salmon, Vassar college, president; Dr. Edward H. Cas- 
tle, Teachers college, secretary. y 

March 18-April 2.—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Muscatine. F. M. Fultz, Burlington, president; Miss 
Laura Fitch, Chariton, secretary. ae 

March 25-26.—Central Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Danville. Prin. F. D. Thompson, Galesburg High school, 
president. 


March 27.—Music Department of the New Jersey State . 


Teachers’ Association, in the lecture room of Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. John Jags, resident. ve 
March 30-April 1.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association, 
at Columbus. M. R. Snodgrass, Wayne, president; Irma 
Martindale Pierce, secretary. . 
Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association, E. C. Bishop, 
Lincoln, president; Miss Shick, Grand Island, secretary. 
Southeastern Nebraska Educational Association, at Peru. 
George Crocker, Falls City, president; Angie Irwin, Tecum- 
seh, secretary. fh fs 
March 31, April 1 and 2.—Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, New York university, Washington square, New 
York city. H.M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md., president, 
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School Equipment and the Educational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerni 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of school su = are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admit 


ScoHoon JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Artificial Light in Schools. 


As our schools tend more and more to reach the ideal of 
‘ontinuous employment of the buildings, the question of ar- 
tificial lighting becomes an extremely important one. Here- 
ctofore the presence of artificial lighting facilities in school has 
been comparatively insignificant, the only use found for them 
being on extremely dark days. In fact in — build- 
ings, except in one or two rooms, no artificial light has ever 
been provided. Obviously the problem of lighting a school- 
room satisfactorily is no easy one to meet, and school archi- 
tects have given it too little attention. 

Three things are necessary to produce satisfactory results 
—sufficient illumination, steadiness of light, and as little vitia- 
tion of the airas possible. In addition the light should be abso- 
lutely without color. Any trace of color will lessen the con- 
trast between the black and white of printing or writing, 
thus producing visual fatigue. ? 

For country schools usually there is no other light than 
the oil lamp that is practicable. The recent improvements 
in the methods of using acetylene gas, which can be installed 
at a comparatively low cost, offer an alternative. The usual 
form of oil lamps found in the country are unsatisfactory 
means of lighting. They do not give out sufficient iluminat- 
ing units, the odor is unpleasant, while the greatest objec- 
tien is the shadow of the body of the lamp itself. The best 
form of oil lamp is not an old-fashioned wick burner but one 
which gives a white light similar to an incandescent burner. 
In such lamps the heat of the lamp is used to raise the tem- 
perature of the incoming air, and to volatilize the oil. By this 
means an intense light is produced, which has the further ad- 
vantage that the strongest light is throwndownward. Inmost 
towns and cities = is the common method of lighting, but as 

ordinarily installed, with flaring jets, is anexceedingly un- 
satisfactory form of illumination. The light is yellow and 
unsteady, the combustion often imperfect, thus causing 
unhealthful fumes, and thru the pressure being uneven it is 
extremely difficult to regulate. In order to regulate the 
pressure governors are commonly employed and in the case 
of the Welsbach burners where regularity of pressure is 
essential they should be used at each light. There are many 
forms of governors, the only thing necessary in their use 
being to keep them free from dirt and dust. This is a point 
generally neglected. 

The ordinary gas burner should never be installed in the 
school of to-day. An Argand burner gives a better light 
than the ordinary burner, altho the necessity of gee a 
chimney for each light and the heat evolved render it rather 
unsatisfactory. 

The burner of the type called a regenerative burner gives 
a good light. These burners are based on the principle that 
by increasing the temperature of the illuminating flame, 
the intensity of the light given out is raised proportionately. 
The heat of the lamp itself is utilized to raise the tempera- 
ture of the air before it is allowed to come in contact with 
the flame. Such burners give about three times the light of 
an ordinary burner and are used extensively in Germany. 

The Welsbach burner gives a brilliant incandescent light. 
It has been brought to a high state of perfection, and while 
giving a powerful light is economical in the amount of gas 
used. A further advantage is that owing to the high tem- 
perature in the lamp, the combustion is more complete and 
the air is less vitiated. One trouble with the use of this 
burner in schools is that the mantles are fragile and are lia- 
ble to be broken by the jars of the school-room. 

During the past few years acetylenefgas has come into 
use as an illuminant, and there is no great reason why it 
should not find its way into the schools. The gas is produced 
by the addition of water to calcium carbide in a solid con- 
dition. Ina pure state it is not dangerous, but when mixed 
with ordinary air it is a dangerous compound. With care 
and a good generating apparatus, however, there is little 
more risk in using it than in that of the ordinary coal gas. 
It gives a brilliant white light of great intensity and of Fi h 
lighting power. The cost of this gas is probably, with the 
best plants, about the same as ordinary gas furnished in a 
small city or large town. 

In spite of the many virtues of electricity it is not ideal, 
as it is difficult to arrange so as to light a class-room satis- 
factorily. Among its advantages are its great immunity 
from danger of fire, absence of heat or vitiating effects, 
steadiness of light, ease of control, and freedom from dirt. 
The light, however, has a tendency to be yellow and the fila- 
ment in the bulb often casts a shadow on a book imme- 
diately under it. 

Most of the complaints against the electric light arise 
from the use of lamps of too low a candle power, or an inswffi- 
cient supply of lamps. In arranging electric lights in a 
school it should be borne in mind that an electric light does 
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not have a great power of diffusion. A school-room should 
have a large number of lamps of good candle-power hung 
somewhere near the desks. 

Shades and globes may be used for the sake of producing 
a greater diffusion of light, or to prevent the irritation 
caused by the naked flame of any great degree of intensity. 
If the shades throw the light rays down, the illumination is 
better than an open flame. A clear glass shade will increase 
the light downwards six had cent., ground glass about nine 
per cent., while opal globes will increase it as much as 
twenty per cent. The i globe, made of clear glass, 
with prisms outside running horizontally and vertically in- 
side, largely increases the amount of light on the desks. _ 

The amount of light required for sufficient illumination is 
hard to determine. The diffusion has an important bearing 
upon this question. This is due to the fact that where light 
is too strong the pupils of the eyes involuntarily contract. 
For this reason a frosted electric light will, under certain 
conditions, give better.service than one under clear glass. 
At any rate as far as possible unprotected lights should be 
banished from the school. ; 

The amount of lighting necessary is dependent, to a large 
extent, upon the color of the walls. Yellow walls reflect al- 
most twice as much light as blue, which reflects twice as 
much as brown. A clean wall reflects twice as much light 
asa dirty one. In arranging lights it is not wise, as is 
commonly the case, to fix them systematically over the 
ceiling. In that case much of the light is wasted. In Ger- 
many t care is usually taken to concentrate the light 
over the desks, and to make it come from the left to cor- 
respond with the light during the day. A special li ht 
arranged to illuminate the blackboard is an excellent idea. 

Most authorities agree that the amount of candle-power to 
light the average school-room well is 300 candle-power for 
every 1,000 square feet of floor space. With electricity it 
should not be less than gas. A sixteen candle-power lamp 
to every fifty square feet of floor space will give a satisfac- 
tory illumination. ; : 

In Germany a most interesting set of experiments has 
been made with indirect lighting. The light is thrown on 
the ceiling, and is so reflected in a pleasant and diffused 
form all over the room. It is necesary of course to have an 
exceedingly strong light. An electric arc is usually employed 
to ensure there being sufficient light for work. 

The problem of lighting a school-room either by day or 
night is a grave one, which is fortunately better understood 
now than formerly, A close observation of a large number 
of evening schools leads, however, to a thoro belief that the 
principles of correct a by artificial means needs a 
better and complete understanding. 


Hand Training in the School. 


The center of school life is the growing child, needing 
nourishment along the lines of several activities. He cannot 
learn or be developed in the best sense by merely conning 
books; he must express the thing learned in some manual 
work. This is the doctrine on which much of the present 
school work is based. To those who do not understand the 
idea behind this work the school curriculum often seems too 
crowded already, but the right kind of hand training stands 














as an unrivaled interpreter of the more abstract subject. 
Now, in all our ot the teacher has so much to do that 
any extra bit of work is a tremendous burden, and so hand 
training work is often neglected. To meet thisdifficulty the 
Rohde Kinde arten Supply Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
have published some patterns which will be found helpful 
and practical by every ng age and primary teacher. 
They are the best material for kindergarten hand work 
which we have seen so far. These patterns, which are called 
the ‘‘ Johnson Poster Patterns,’’ have been peceeeet by Miss 
Georgia F. Johnson, director of the model kindergarten of 
the Whitewater, Wis., Normal school, and are the develop- 
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ment of her own experience. Miss Johnson explains her idea 
in preparing this series as follows: : 
‘I often found it difficult, if not almost impossible, to find 
patterns ——. for use based on the interests fundamen- 
tal to the child. Knowing that other teachers using hand 
work might meet the same difficulty I have published these 
patterns. Each set consists of patterns that I have used 
most often and used most successfully in my work.’’ As the 

















practical result of school work we can indorse them for use 
in any school. They furnish the proper accompaniment 
for nature lessons, talks on geography, travel, trades, in- 
dustries, seasons, home life, and holiday work. 

These patterns are arranged in three sets: ‘‘ Animal,’’ 
‘‘Bird and Fowl,’’ and ‘Flower and Fruit.’’ Each set 
consists of nine figures, about five inches square, mounted 
on cards. By cutting on the marked outline the child has a 
pattern with which to make his own figures by tracing on 
paper and cardboard, around the edge of pattern, and then 
cutting, painting, sewing, or using his crayon as is desired. 
The variety of uses is almost unlimited and the method 
always simple. The animal set consists of patterns of the 
cow, horse, pig, sheep, dog, squirrel, rabbit, camel, and 

















reindeer. The bird and fowl set has a hen, chicken, rooster, 
duck, turkey, gobbler, robin, bluebird, and a woodpecker. 
For flowers and fruits we have a daisy, clover, poppy, nas- 
turtium, Easter lily, apple, pear, peach, and banana—all 
familiar objects. 

A few concrete examples may give an idea of how adapted 
these posters are for school work. The accompanying illus- 
trations give an excellent idea of their charming charac- 


ter. 

The device of taking aclass on a journey by telling a story 
is acommon one. If some handwork is the important 
points will become fixed in the children’s minds much better 
than couid be accomplished otherwise. With these patterns 
it would be an excellent idea to give them some animal or 
flower that they might have seen on the way, and a colored 
pencil, or brush and paint, and then the little hands will soon 
transform the skeleton picture into one full of meaning. 

Again, in correlating nature lessons and ‘hand work the 

















Johnson Poster Patterns offer an unusual opportunity. In 

construction work the child may show the relation or rank of 

animals to men. At this season of the year, when the birds 

are returning, a bird book is eusily made. By taking the 

— and coloring material the child canshow how clearly 
e appreciates what he has seen or heard. 

In addition tc painting, crayon, cutting, poster, and con- 
struction work, the simple outline of the patterns easily 
adapts them for picture sewing. A pattern may be placed 
on several blank cards, and, with a sewing card perforater, 
several sewing cards may be made from one pattern. The 
selections of the subjects of the patterns, as well as the 
variety of ways of using them, especially adjusts them to 
the all-the-year-round needs of the school. ese patterns 
form a valuable addition to the many excellent devices which 
the Rohde Kindergarten Supply Company already has origi- 
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nated for this kind of work. They have been tested thoroly 
and found especially ep ge for hand training and an easy 
means of expression for the child. 


A Typewriter for Schools. 


The typewriter as an article of school equipment is a de- 
velopment of only the last few years. As a result school 
authorities are often at a loss to know what machine to 
choose for the school work, being a trifle bewildered by the 
claims of the rival makers. It is a safe rule to get a ma- 
chine with an established reputation. Among modern and 
up-to-date machines of this character which is strongly com- 
mended by typewriter experts is the Oliver. The fact that 
its sales have increased several hundred per cent. within a 
few months is evidence of the reputation which it bears and 
the work that it does. 

The Oliver typewriter is the standard visible machine, and 
it may be remarked that the visible form of writing ma- 
chine is always suited to school use. Every character is in 
plain sight as soon as the key is struck. Again it is simple 
and durable, qualities which —— recommend it to 
teachers of typewriting. The U-shaped type bar of the 
Oliver secures perfect and rigid alignment, andat the same 
time the heaviest manifolding or duplicating power. The 
spacing is automatic andthe keyboard, a wonderful bit of 
concentration, contains eighty-four characters on twenty- 
eight keys. Its speed is sufficient for the most expert 
—— obviating one difficulty in the ordinary visible ma- 
chine. 


The demand for practical knowledge is increasing among 
high school pupils and their parents. In many places this is 
being met, and during the next few months a large number 
of schools will add commercial subjects to their courses of 
study. Stenography and typewriting are practical, useful, 
and demanded subjects, and a larger number of typewriters 
will be placed in schools before next September than during 
any previous period of the same length of time. During the 
past few years the Oliver machines have acquired an im- 
mense Coe area and great numbers of them are in use in 
the schools to-day. It is natural to expect that in view of 
these facts wise school officials will thoroly investigate the 
facts and merits of the Oliver typewriter. These may be ob- 
tained at any Oliver writer Company officé, or at the 
home office, 156 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


School Maps. 


The necessity and advisability of every school having up- 
to-date maps was thoroly set forth in these columns last 
month. Particular emphasis was laid on the necessity for 

urchasing a set of wall maps for each room. One of the 
st series of wall maps to be found, combining every qual- 
ity which is demanded in school use is ‘‘The World Series,’’ 
—e? the A. Flanagan Company, 266 Wabash avenue, 
cago. 

This is one of the most complete, ornate, and substantial 
series published. The engraving is such that all the appear- 
ance is bold, clear, and striking. The maps are revised, up- 





The World Series. 


to-date, and authentic, showing the latest geographical dis- 
coveries and political changes in every part of the world. 
Each year marks an epoch in the development of our civil- 
ization, and as we expand geographically every detail is de- 
veloped in this series—said to be the only strictly American 
maps made. Like most American manufactured articles 
these productions are extremely practical for every-day 
school use. The outlines of countries and states are so dis- 
tinctly shown as to be easily seen across the largest school- 
room. The meridians are numbered from Greenwich and 
from Washington. 

The series includes maps of the following countries: West- 
ern Hemisphere, Eastern Hemisphere, North America, 
South America, United States, Canada, Mexico, cy 
Asia, and Africa. A particularly attractive feature is that 
the price is so low that they are within the reach of any 
school district. 

When a map series of this character is available at such a 


ee 
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reasonable cost, it is the more exasperating to hear of badly 
needed school funds expended for worthless charts or trivial 
equipment. Thesharper, dealing in so-called school — 
is still abroad, and each one is an added reason why reliable 
firms only should be dealt with. The A. Flanagan Company 
has too broad and well established a reputation to need an 
words of commendation. In educational equipment of all 
kinds this company carries supplies adapted to the use of 
the largest or most humble school. The series of school 
maps is an illustration of the high grade and at the same 
i inexpensive school equipment which this house sup- 
plies. 
Chemical Supplies. 

At this time of year the far-sighted buyers of school sup- 
plies are beginning to contract for what their schools will 
need on opening next September. Among the items which 
occasion difficulty in many towns is that of procuring chem- 
ical supplies. The local shops usually have no apparatus at 
all, and their chemicals are often costly and of poor quality. 
Among the oldest and most important of the chemical 
supply houses is that of Eimer & Amend, 205-211 Third av- 
enue, New York city. This house has a long and well- 
established reputation as manufacturers and importers of 
the highest quality of chemicals, and chemical and physical 
apparatus. Their stamp of ‘‘C. P.’’ on any chemical is 
recognized as a warranty that it will prove to be a pure re- 


agent. 

The advisability of procuring only pure chemicals for lab- 
oratory work is understood by the teachers, but too often 
the purchasing agent does not buy such. The result is that 
—_— and teachers waste time over combinations that pro- 

uce unsatisfactory results. It is short-sighted policy and 
med economy not to buy the best of chemical products. 
any of the leading universities, technical, and preparatory 
schools have lon 
ducts furnished 
very large. 
A New Pencil Sharpener. 

A new pencil sharpener called the ‘‘Climax’’ has been 
placed on the market by J. M. Olcott & Company, of Chi- 
cago and New York. The manufacturers claim that this 
machine is absolutely perfect. It embodies several valuable 
features which are possessed by no other sharpener on the 


since realized the excellence of the pro- 
y Eimer & Amend, so that their trade is 





market. Among these features are freedom from dust, ab- 
sence of noise, 8 , simplicity, and neatness. 

One feature which makes it particularly serviceable in 
schools is, that it can be adjusted to cut fast or slow, so that 
half a dozen turns of the crank will sharpen a new pencil. 
With each turn of the crank fifty-six shavings, each as fine 
as a hair, are cut off the pencil. One of the prime causes of 
the unsatisfactory results produced by most pencil sharpen- 
ers, the breaking of points, has been obviated in the ‘‘Cli- 
max.’’ This has been done by a sheath-like arrangement in 
which the pencil is inserted. The sheath encompasses the 
pencil around five-sixths of its circumference, thus furnish- 
ing ample resistance opposite the cutting knife, so that the 
breaking of the point is an impossibility. 

In ing about a new pencil sharpener there is naturally 
some hesitancy in accepting the manufacturers’ statements. 
Nearly all sharpeners have failed in the past, and, as a re- 
sult, people who would really like to have a perfect machine 
are skeptical. For such, and all others interested in this new 
piece of equipment, we commend to their attention the ad- 
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vertisement of the manufacturers which appears in this issue. 
ber offer to send a machine to any address on ten days’ 
trial, to be returned at their expense if it does not give per- 
fect satisfaction. This is a most generous offer and the ed- 
ucational world is to be congratulated on getting such an of- 
fer from so reliable a firm as J. M. Olcott & Company. Their 
name alone is sufficient guarantee that this new machine is 
something out of the ordinary and worth investigation. 


A School of Correspondence. 


A comparatively new development in the way of educa- 
tional machinery isthe correspondence school. As has often 
—— with what is new, the scope of correspondence 
work has been carried to ludicrous extremes. Some of the 
institutions have offered to turn out graduates fitted to do 
anything and everything in all kinds of occupations. For a 
modest sum they have been ready to train a Hebrew scholar 
or motorman in three months, at least so their advertise- 
ments read. At the —_— time the absurdities are begin- 
ning to disappear and the truths which are contained in the 
idea of the correspondence school are being ee The 
result will be that such schools will occupy their natural 
ae and produce results commensurate with human possi- 
bilities. 

The basis upon which the correspondence school is founded 
is that by regular and systematic study a person may with 
s‘ifficient guidance, accomplish a large amount of systematic 
work and acquire information which is desirable for general 
culture purposes or to meet some examination requirements. 
One school which fully realizes the legitimate possibilities 
of this form of educational institution is the Interstate 
School of Correspondence, 378-392 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. This school is affiliated with Northwestern university, 
which gives it opportunities and advantages possessed by 
few similar institutions. The text matter in the corres- 

ndence courses is prepared by members of the universit 

aculty. The instructors are all college or university grad- 
uates. The affiliation with the university enables the pupils 
of the ‘‘Interstate’’ school to secure for work done in its 
courses entrance credits to the freshman class of the uni- 
versity without examination. The school gives courses in 
Latin, literature, English, algebra, geometry, physics, bot- 
any, pharmacy, shorthand, typewriting, business subjects, 
and twenty-two normal school branches. Many of the 
courses will be found exceedingly helpful and profitable for 


teachers. 
Photo-Relief Maps. 


Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, London, ane 
nounces a new series of photo-relief maps. These embrac- 
all the physical and political features of the world, the for- 
mer being reproduced from actual models by an entirely 
new process by E. A. Mackenzie, the famous geographical 
expert and map specialist. The result attained, as shown 
by various samples, is unique. The ae charm the eye and 
at the same time they instruct the mind. 

While the ryote geography has vastly increased in 
importance of late, there has been no corresponding advance 
in the production of maps, which are so essential to its suc- 
cess. 

The new series aims at the removal of this neglect, and 
the finished products show that the efforts have not been in 
vain. The photo-relief method of representing the land 
surface, giving the nearest approach to actuality, is taken 
at the basis. Then the adoption of an entirely new process 
in transferring the impression from the photographic plate 
to stone, a crisp pearly texture is imparted to the whole of 
the land surface and to the mountain shadows, the effect of 
which is heightened further by being printedin a warm sepia 
tint. The white throwing up the river courses, which like 
the ocean are left uncolored, imparts to the other — 
features that brilliant picturesqueness which is so distin- 
ae a feature of thisseries. Thesepia tint is purposely 

ept low to allow the variously colored political divisions to 
stand out with due prominence. 

These have to be seen to be thoroly appreciated. They 
certainly are unique in the annalsof map production for the 


schools. 
An Admirable Chemical Catalog. 


From time to time some of the supply houses publish 
catalogs which, from the excellence and scientific charac- 
ter of the work, are worthy of more than ordinary notice. 
Such a one has just appeared bearing the imprint of George 
D. Feidt & Company, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia, succes- 
sor to Bullock & Crenshaw. This catalog gives a complete 
description of everything available in the line of chemical and 
pharmaceutical apparatus. The teachers who have learned 
the value of a good publication of this kind in the laboratory 
should add this volume to their I'st as one of the best. It is 
extremely well arranged, the alphabetical method of sub- 
arrangement proving most satisfactory. A full index, with 
cross references, permits any article to be located at once. 

This well-known and highly reliable house imports the best 

uality of apparatus procurable abroad, and such articles of 
domettie manufacture as they keep in stock are selected in 
view of their superior design and finish. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The Virginia state text-book commission has adjourned to 
reconvene on March 17. It is anticipated that the announce- 
ment of the approved list of books will be made at that 
time. Such a complicated system of selecting text-books 
has been adopted that the campaign has lost the interest and 
importance which it was expected to have. It now seems 
probable that the adoptions willdrag out to a tedious extent, 
and that the final decision in many counties will not be 
reached until the summer months. 


The Indiana Text-Book commission will meet next week, 
and will, in all probability, make some important announce- 
ments. For a campaign that was generally expected to be 
of little interest the Indiana one has developed startling im- 
portance. Some publishers failed to realize what was going 
on in the ‘‘Hoosier’’ state, and it is rumored that some 
surprises are in store when the award of contracts shall be 
announced. 


Missouri is to vote next fall on a constitutional amendment 
providing free text-books thruout the state. According to 
reports from various sources the passage of the bill seems 
assured. 

The Georgia State Text-Book commission insisted when 
the recent adoptions were made, that any fifth reading book 
adopted would have to include the speech made by Jefferson 
Davison his withdrawal from the United States senate. 


George W. Duncan is still the Alabama agent of the Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, with his headquarters at 
Auburn. He is one of the most popular and able bookmen in 
that field. 

Juhn Bacon, who has, until recently, represented Dana 
Estes & Company, is now with Little, Brown & Company. 
—_ on present he is in New York, but in a few weeks is to 
go West. 


Mr. William L. Cummings is now connected with the Bos- 
ton office of the Milton Bradley Company. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has taken an- 
other from the list of bookmen. This is J. M. Eppstein, of 
the American Book Company. 


The bookmen who travel over the state of Ohio are cer- 
tainly a fine appearing body of men. The Ohio Educational 
Monthly has recently favored the teachers of the Buckeye 
state with portraits of their ‘‘educational missionaries.’’ 
The following list of representatives® of publishers shows 
that Ohio is to be congratulated on its body of bookmen. 
American Book Company—J. H. Rowland, G. K. Lyons, C. 
F. Stearns, A. M. Dodderer, C. T. McCoy, R. W. Kittrell, 
and T. D. Douthitt; Ginn & Company—C. P. Parkhurst, W. 
C. Ginn, Stuart Eagleson, E. E. Richards, and J. W. Car- 
nahan; The Macmillan Company—E. B. Stevens; D. Apple- 
ton & Company—J. A. Harlor; Silver, Burdett, & Com- 
pany—J. W. Davis; D. C. Heath & Company—B. E. Rich- 
ardson and E. W. Avery. 


Mr. C. T. Nichols, who formerly represented the Macmil- 
lan Company, is now in charge of the correspondence depart- 
ment of Silver, Burdett & Company. Mr. Nichols is well 
and favorably known among the educators of Southern New 
England and Ohio. His many friends will wish him success 
in his new field. 

During the recent convention at Atlanta, A. I. Branham, 
of the American Book Company, received many congratula- 
tions for his work in the recent Georgia campaign. Mr. 
Branham is the high school and —- agent of bis com- 
pany in Georgia, South and North Carolina, and Virginia. 

It is announced that Mr. D. M. Lord will retire from the 
firm of Lord & Thomas, the old established advertising 
agency of New York ahdChicago. He will be succeeded by 
C. R. Erwin and A. D. Lasker. This is one of the oldest and 
most reliable concerns in the country. Mr. A. L. Thomas 
will remain at the head of the business, which insures such 
continuance of the former policies of the concern as have 
brought success. Mr. C. R. Erwin is to be vice-president 
and Mr. Lasker the secretary and treasurer of the company. 

The J — Dixon Crucible Company will be unable to 
have an exhibit at the St. Louis exposition. The business 
of the Dixon Company has been so great during the winter 
months that the entire force has been {compelled to give 
its attention to the details, and so all idea of preparing a 
suitable exhibit has had to be abandoned. 

The publishers in New York are all pleased at the election 
of Patrick Jones as superintendent of school supplies for six 

ears from March6. They regard Mr. Jones as aman of abil- 
ity, sterling honesty, and extreme fairness, qualities which 
are necessary in the trying position of superintendent for all 
materials used in the schools of this metropolis. There has 
been considerable guess work going on as to what the final 
disposition of the office would be, and there is a general feel- 
ing of relief that Mr. Jones has obtained the position per- 
—- It means a business administration on a business 

asis. 
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The great Baltimore fire destroyed the buildings occupied 
by the Cushing Company, the well-known stationers, and 
the William J. C. Dulany Company, who are large producers 
of blank books as well as dealers in books of ali kinds. The 
Cushing Company has obtained temporary quarters at 327 
North Ualvert street, where they are now ready to do. busi- 


ness. 

The William C. Dulany Company seems to be particularly 
unfortunate, as this was their second fire within a month. 
Only their store on East Baltimore street was destroyed. 
Their factory, containing their printing plant, at North and 
Pleasant streets, is intact, and they are working day and 
night on orders for printing, blank books, etc. They will 
rebuild on the old site, at No. 8 Baltimore street, East, as 
soon as possible. 


Fires have been particularly numerous among the educa- 
tional trade people during the past month. In addition to 
the losses in Baltimore the big plant of the F. W. Devoe & 
C. C. Raynolds Company, Brooklyn, has been destroyed. 
The plant oc-upied the greater part of the block bounded by 
John, Plymouth, and Gold streets, and Hudson avenue. The 
factory faced on John street, where it was five stories in 
height, and extended back to Plymouth street, where it was 
three stories high. The building was completely burned, 
causing a loss of $350,000 on which there was insurance of 

The company has already secured temporary offices on 
Gold street, the ruins have been cleared away to some ex- 
tent, and the re-building of the factory has been commenced. 
The plans call for a building similar to the one destroyed. 

The F. W. Devoe & C. C. Raynolds Company is well 
known thruout the educational trade field for its excellent 
material for use in art work. It is good news to hear of the 
energy and ability with which the company has gone to 
work to recover from the effects of this unfortunate blow. 


The building now going up on the site of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, at the southwest corner of 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street, is to house a num- 
ber of publishers. Among them will be the S. S. McClure 
Company, the Funk & Wagnalls Company, and Maynard, 
Merrill & Company. This goes to show how far from set- 
tled the locality for the publishing houses is, Numerous 
prominent men in the trade have predicted that Forty-sec- 
ond street and the new library would attract the publishers, 
but the movement seems to be in the locality bounded by 
Washington square, Twenty-third street, and Fourth and 
Fifth avenues. Three such prominent firms in one building 
will make it an extremely important locality in publishing 
circles. 

Hinds & Noble, of 31 35 West Fifteenth street, New York 
city, have secured control and will hereafter publish the fol- 
lowing books previously published by the Indiana Publishing 
Company: Rigdon’s ‘‘ English Grammar,’’ ‘‘ English Gram- 
mar for Common Schools,’’ and ‘‘Grammar of the English 
Sentence;’’ ‘‘ Lind’s ‘‘ Lessons in Physiology’’ and ‘‘ Les- 
sons in Physiology for High Schools.’’ 


Moore’s Subscription Agency building, at Brockport, N. 
Y., one of the best known agenciesin the country, was de- 
stroyed by fire February 24. The loss was about $50,000. 


The contest over the adoption of a music series in Milwau- 
kee is ended. By a vote of sixteen to six, the board adopted 
the Modern Music Series, published by Silver, Burdett & 
Company. 

Eggleston’s ‘‘ School History of the United States’’ has 
been excluded from the public schools of Richmond county, 
Georgia. This action was taken by the county board of ed- 
ucation at the request of the United Confederate Veterans. 
The veterans asserted that the history is unfair in its state- 
ments regarding the Confederate army, the cause of the 
civil war, and similar matters. The board substituted for it 
Field’s ‘‘History of the United States,’’ published by the 
Ameriean Book Company. The latter book has been in- 
dorsed by the Georgia state board of education for use in all 
the schools of the state. 


Simonds’ ‘‘Student’s History of English Literature,’’ 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, has been adopted 
in the high schools of Springfield, Mass., Portsmouth, N. H.. 
Oneonta, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., Groton, Mass., and the 
Ogontz, Pa., private secondary schools. 


The Columbia School Supply merged announces the in- 
troduction of the Crowell cabinets at Wauseca, Minn.; Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Montclair, N. J., Military academy, and San 
Antonio academy, Texas. 


The highest possible standard of manufacturing has been 
developed by the Holden Book Cover Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., in making their book cover and repairing material. 
It is seldom that an article is kept up in every detail as is 
this remarkable cover. The material, made by a special and 
patent process, is the strongest known to the trade. In 
reality it is not a paper, but a leatherette, pure and_ unfin- 
ished, and chemically treated so as to give the additional 
qualities of being water and germ proof. 
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The states south of the Ohio river seem irresistibly 
attracted toward uniform state text-book laws. West Vir- 
ginia has started a movement for such a piece of legislation. 
Three county institutes have adopted resolutions recently 
which show the drift of public and educational sentiment. 
The resolutions follow: 

Resolved: 

That we favor a state book board, and pronounce the 
county book board system as without satisfactory results. 

That we believe the efficiency of the schools of our county 
would be increased fifty per cent. by free text-books fur- 
nished by the state, and we favor them as soon as sufficient 
funds can be spared. 

Another resolution reads: 

That there be uniform text-books thruout the state, and 
that the contracts be for a period of ten years. 

The third resolution reads: 

That we condemn the present county system of adopting 
text-books, and recommend, instead, a state board, and that 
said text-books be uniform thruout the state. 


Norman H. White, assignee of Small, Maynard & Co., of 
Boston, has issued the following notice: ‘‘If not sold at pri- 
vate sale I shall sell at public auction the entire assets of 
the publishing business of Small, Maynard & Co. Bids will 
be received only as a whole. The assets consist of book 
accounts, plates, contracts, copyrights, printed books, bound 
and in sheets, together with paper, dies, furnishings, and 
fixtures.’’ 

The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have published a manual 
which shows the wide scope of their work during the past 
ten years. During their existence, more than half of which 
has been during the past decade, they have filled 19,176 posi- 
tions aggregating $12,345,770 in salaries. Of course the 
Fisk agencies are known all over the country for their reli- 
ability and success. One note in their story of the work of 
the past year brings regret; that is the death of Miss South- 
mayd, of the Chicago office. Her place has been taken by 
Miss Harriette Diller. 


The Publishers’ Circular states that 650 educational works 
were published during 1903. Ninety-eight books came out 
in new editions making a total of 748. This is 176 more than 


during 1902. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union square, New York 
city, has issued a first-class booklet telling what the agency 
has done during its existence of fourteen years and what it 
can do for the teacher now. Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg is one 
of the most widely known and most respected agency man- 
agers in New York — and his success is the natural result 
of persistent and intelligent effort and management. 


Rand, McNally & Company have issued a novel booklet 
which will interest teachers. It is a pocket atlas bound in 
celluloid covers, and it will serve as a pleasant reminder of 
these well-known publishers. It gives in 286 pages some 
350 maps of states and foreign countries, with population 
statistics of every state, county, and town in this country and 
all important foreign countries. 


The mathematical supplement of School Science, the first 
number of which appeared in April, 1903, has assumed a 
separate existence as School Mathematics. The scope of 
the new periodical comprises the period from the beginning 
of the seventh grade to the end of the second collegiate 
year. It is the official organ of the mathematics section 
4 = Central Association of Science and Mathematics 

eachers. 


The following books have been adopted for use in the Co- 
lumbia, S. C., schools: Augsburg’s Drawing tablets, Guer- 
ber’s ‘‘ History of the English;’’ Waddell’s ‘‘Chemistry,’’ 
and Coulter’s ‘‘ Plant Relations.’’ 


The ‘‘ House of Bradley, of Springfield,’’ has published a 
clever and attractive brochure, entitled ‘‘Tea Table Talk of 
a Game Family,’’ as an announcement of their games. Each 
year, during the forty of this firm’s existence it has added a 
few new members to the family of games. In that time it has 
obviously learned that games must bear a good name, be 
dressed in attractive colors, possess character and playing 
qualities. Asa result of combining these points its game 
family is large and successful from every point of view, 
and the tea table of the family is bright and clever. 


Redding, Baird & Company, of Boston, inform us that they 
have just shipped some of their hand-made silver glass to 
Kobe, Japan, a striking illustration of its merits. This 
glass has always enjoyed a flattering reputation at home 
and abroad. The beauty of the material, its whiteness, and 
the fact that no labor is required to keep it clean (the fine 
polish on both surfaces preventing the adherence of dust 
and lint), make it attractive. Many schooi architects have 
discovered its virtues and have used it in their work ac- 
cordingly. 

‘*Dixon’s Graphite Suggestions’’ describes a few of the 
more important uses of Dixon’s graphite. This is a beauti- 
fully arranged little brochure, the cover being particularly 
artistic. It represents three Oriental figures sedately writ- 
ing advertisements for graphite on a yellow background. 
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Lothrop Publishing Company Assigns. 


The Lothrop Publishing Company, of 530 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, has assigned. The liabilities are estimated at $150,- 
000. The assignees are: Fred H. Williams, lawyer of Bos- 
ton, and Warren F. Gregory, manager of the well-known 
firm of Lee & Shepard. They have issued the following 
statement: 


At a meeting, hastily called, of the large creditors of 
the Lothrop Publishing Company, representing about $110,- 
000 of a total indebtedness approximating $150,000, it was 
deemed advisable for the company to make an assignment 
to the undersigned for the benefit of its creditors. 

It is hoped that, after an investigation of the affairs of the 
company, some reorganization may effected or some 
arrangement made whereby the business may be continued 
or conducted in such a way as to be most advantageous for 
all the creditors. 

The company was incorporated under Maine laws with a 
capital of $125,000. Inability to secure capital is given as 
the main cause for the company’s embarrassment. At the 
time of the failure of the Central National Bank of Boston, 
the Lothrop aaggeens ys J we cmd was a large borrower from 
that institution, and the shifting of the credit to other banks 
incurred difficulties. 

The company has on hand a large line of new work which 
may prove profitable, providing money can be borrowed to 
carry it to completion. An effort is to be made to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement with the creditors, so that 
the business may continue without interruption. The per- 
sons interested in the company are men of the highest abil- 
ity and reputation, and it is to be hoped that such satisfac- 
— arrangements may be made that they will continue in 

usiness. 


Dr. Thurber of Ginn & Company. 


Dr. Charles H. Thurber, who has recently been made a 
member of the firm of Ginn & Co., is well known in the edu- 
cational world. He received his early education in the 
schools of Owego, N. Y., and received the degree of bach- 
elor of philosophy from Cornell university. Since complet- 
ing his undergraduate studies he has received the degree of 
AM. from Haverford college and Ph.D. from Clark univer- 
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Dr. Charles H. Thurber. 
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sity. He! has also studied at the Royal Polytechnicum in 
Dresden, Saxony. Probably no editor in educational work 
has had a broader scholastic foundation than this. 

Dr. Thurber has served as registrar and secretary of Cor- 
nell university and has taught French in the same univer- 
sity. Hetaught also in the Haverford, Pa., grammar school. 
In 1890-1 he was a special agent of the United States bureau 
of education in Europe. From 1893 to 1895 he was profes- 
sor of pedagogy at Colgate university and principal of Col- 
gate academy. He then became dean of Morgan Park acad- 
emy and professor of pedagogy at Chicago university. In 
April, 1900, he resigned this position to become editor for 
Ginn & Co. He had png A had editorial experience as 
assistant editor-in-chief on ‘‘Johnson’s Universal Cyclope- 
dia,’’ as editer of School Review, and editor of the transac- 
tions of the Illinois Society for Child Study. 

Dr. Thurber has been president and oa ae | of the de- 
partment of secondary education of the N. E. A., and di- 
rector of the department of child study of the New York 
state department of public instruction. He has written one 
book, ‘‘The Principles of School Organization.”’ 
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Sadler-Rowe Company’s Fire Loss. 


The Baltimore conflagration destroyed the plant of one 
of the best known and highly regarded rag in the 
educational trade field, the Sadler-Rowe Company. By its 
work in publishing text-books for commercial studies the com- 
pany has become widely and favorably known in all parts of 
the country. Asa result the news of the loss was received 
with genuine regret in both trade and educational circles. 
The loss, great as it was, is not such as to cause the firm 
poe tre Hew er than the usual. inconvenience. It was well 
covered by insurance. : . 

The firm had taken more than ordinary precautions against 
fire. Two separate stocks with duplicate plates were kept 
in different buildings, but the range of the fire was so great 
that both buildings were destroy Fortunately, their de- 
positories had sufficiently large stocks on hand to enable 
them to supply customers without much difficulty. The 

lates of all but four books were saved and new plates 

ave already been made for these. Presses have been 
kept running day and night on new editions, and orders for 
important publications can now be filled. The present ad- 
i of the company is 721 North Gay street, Baltimore, 


Text-Books for Mississippi. 


The upper branch of the Mississippi legislature has passed 
a uniform text-book law. It seems probable that the lower 
house will also pass it by alarge majority. There was not 
the slightest hesitation about — upon a policy of uni- 
form text-books, but there was considerable wrangling over 
who were to be the commissioners to select the books. 

The bill authorizes the governor, attorney-general, and 
state superintendent of public education to name the school 
book commission. Itis to be composed of two teachers from 
state colleges, two principals of graded schools, two princi- 
pals of common schools, and two primary teachers. It is 
made the duty of these educators to select and to contract 
for the books to be used by the children of the state. The 
members of the commission are to receive four dollars a day 
while engaged in the commission’s business. Every publisher 
seeking to sell his books to the state of Mississippi must en- 
ter into a ten thousand dollar bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his contract. 


A Setback for Publishers. 


The court of appeals has decided the case of the American 
Publishers’ Association and R. H. —. & Co. in favor of 
the latter. This is, of course, a severe blow to the attempt 
to fix the prices on books. The department store refused to 
sign an agreement not to cut prices on books, maintaining 
their right to sell books, as other articles of merchandise, at 
any price they saw fit. The publishers, as a result, cut off 
their supply to Macy’s store. This, the court holds, gives 

. H. Macy & Co. cause for ‘action against the American 
Publishers’ Association. 

The decision of the court reads: The members of the asso- 
ciation have entered into an agreement which a, its terms 
undertakes to interfere with the free pursuit in this state of 
a lawful business, namely that of dealing in books which are 
not protected by copyrights, and hence it is in violation of 
the statute. ; 

As nearly all the publishing houses were desirous of hav- 
ing the trade ement of the association up- 
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‘If the present condition of the law is continued we may 
look to see the time within a few years when a practical 
Catt of the school book business in the city of New 
York will be created in the hands of its superintendent and 
other employees,’’ 


~ 





Supt. F. O. King, Aitkin, Ohio. 


Delivery of Supplies in New York. 


_ The direct delivery of supplies in New York city has been 
in operation now for sufficient time to enable the publishers 
to see how it is going to work, and there is one steady storm 
of protest concerning the system from all the publishing 
houses. Superintendent Jones will probably be called vpon 
to devise some new plan, altho most of the houses would be 
only e, Sey to go back to the old system. It was felt, 
in adopting this system of direct delivery of books and sup- 
plies to the schools, that the latter would be supplied more 
expeditiously at about the same cost, and that much work 
at the headquarters of the department would be saved. The 
publishers believed that the system would be a great advan- 
tage to them in securing orders and seeing how certain prin- 
cipals kept their promises. 

he first evil effect of the new system is that it has in- 
creased the cost of supplies to the city. Furthermore, if 
the system is maintained the cost will be greatly increased 
next year, since several houses have decided that their bids 
were too low. 

The second bad effect is that the publishers lose money on 
many orders. As was pointed out in these columns some 
months ago, an order for a single book is extremely likely to 
come in from the utmost limits of the city. Now the price of 
the book may be twentv-five cents or twodollars. Asit prob- 





held, this decision comes as a great disappoint- 
ment. The advantages of preventing price- 
cutting in the book trade are obvious. 


Mr. Grout’s Bill. 


Comptroller Grout’s bill for preventing school 
employees and officials from receiving royalties 
from the sale of text-books in New York city 
has met with wholesale opposition, during the 
past month. The discovery that the bill ap- 
plied to the ordinary teacher in the grades as 
well as to school officials aroused protests on 
every side. These protests were against the 
— of the thing, and not in favor of any 

k now in service. It was argued that a 
grade teacher has not the influence to make 
the use of his or her books in the local schools 
undesirable. This view has been endorsed by ed- 
ucational associations, educators, and the press. 

The only active effort in connection with the 
bill, aside from its introduction into the legisla- 
ture, has been a hearing before the cities com- 
mittee of the state senate. Mr. Grout was the 
only speaker at the hearing. He declared that 
it was his wish and aim to prevent any school 
officers’ or employees’ realizing royalties from 
the sale of school books of which they may be 
authors, or in which they may be co-authors or 
indirectly interested. He charged that Super- 
intendent Maxwell is interested in at least sev- 














enty-five per cent. of the text-books on English 
or grammar sold to New York city. Among 
other things he said: 


School Building at Aitkin, Minn.—F. O. King, Superintendent. 
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ably costs the publisher twenty-five cents to deliver it, the 
profit is wiped out at once. This evil has been particularly 
annoying, and the large publishers have been the victims of 
these one-book orders almost as much as the smaller houses. 
In addition, when the one-book delivery is made the pub- 
lishers have a hard time to get the receipt from the express 
company; in some cases they never get it. ; 
But the worst feature of the system is on the clerical side. 
When the school principal makes out an order for a book he 
makes out four copies. Two go to the supply department, 
one to the publisher, and the principal keeps one. The re- 
sult has been chaos in the bookkeeping branch of the supply 
department, which has prevented all payments for books, 
accounting, or anything else connected with these duplicate 
orders. Some idea of the proposition which the department 
has had to face may be gathered from the fact that during 
1903 some 30,000 orders had to be cared for. During the 
month of January alone 50,000 of these were received, while 
the result in February has beensuch that they have not even 
been counted. In several instances publishing houses have 
sent their own men to aid the department, in order that the 
firm’s accounts might be made out and the money paid. One 
firm, which has been particularly annoyed by small orders, 
had, in January, over 1,500 orders on file averaging less than 
a dollar apiece. In fact the only house which has not lost 
by the introduction of thenew system, but on the other hand, 
has found itself a gainer, is the large department store which 
supplies the books for the school libraries. With its regular 
delivery system to every part of all the boroughs of the 
city the small orders have not caused the slightest annoyance. 
At the present writing it seemslikely that the system will 
have to changed again, but a plan which will ensure 
prompt and — delivery of — to the schools and sat- 
isfactory methods of accounting has yet to be devised. 


New York Book List Cut. 


During the past month the New York city board of educa- 
tion has taken steps toward cutting down the list of books 
on the supply list. This step is nothing short of revolution- 
ary, and it may change completely the attitude of the pub- 
lishers toward the New York schools. It has always been 
the policy in the past to maintain a free text-book list of 
generous proportions which included, practically, the best 
books of all the best publishers. The idea was to make the 
best books available for free choice by the teachers, irre- 
spective of whom the authors or publishers might be. This 
is as far as theory goes, ideal, as it gives the opportunity to 
each and every teacher in the system to get the text-book 
he desires, and thus the book which is presumably best 
suited to his needs. 

When the wave of economy struck the school system the 
plan of buying text-books was severely criticised as bein 
extravagant. So the board has taken action tending tow: 

, worm the books and appearances point toward the intro- 

uction of competitive bidding in another year, and books 
let by contracts. The following resolution was adopted by 
the board of education without a dissenting vote: 

Whereas, The board of superintendents is the pedagogical 
head of the department of education, and is empowered by 
the charter of the city of New York to recommend text- 
books, etc., for use in the public schools; and 

Whereas, The board of superintendents has approved a 
list of text-books, etc., for use in the schools during the 
current year; and, 

Whereas, It is a fact that many text-books are of equal 
educational and pedagogical value in relation to the several 
grades of the course of study whereby the text-book list 
now contains a greater number of items than is essential; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the board of city superintendents be, and 
it is hereby directed, to segregate the text-book list and re- 
port to this board in such manner as will indicate the books 
applicable to each grade in the course of study. 

With economy emphasized this means practically the 
adoption of one text book in each grade for all schools. But 
uniformity, unsatisfactory as it seems to educators, has a 
powerful backing in certain administrative purposes. One 
idea which has been suggested in connection with the plan 
of procuring text books is that specifications for books 
should be so drawn as to require all books used in New York 
city to be of a uniform, durable, and distinctive binding, and 
this idea has been adopted by a sub-committee of the board. 

If these ideas are carried out and anything approaching 
uniformity is adopted, the publishing ‘nterests will have to 
arrenge themselves on an entirely new basis. 


Copyright With China. 

In the treaty for the extension of commercial relations 
between the United States and China was the following 
article on copyright matters: 

Whereas the government of the United States undertakes 
to give the benefits of its copyright laws to the citizens 
of any foreign state which gives to the citizens of the United 
States the benefits of copyrights on an equal basis with its 
own citizens. 

Therefore the government of China, in order to secure 
such benefits in the United States for its subjects, now 
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agrees to give full protection, in the same way and manner 
and subject to the same conditions upon which it agrees to 
protect trademarks, to all citizens of the United States who 
are authors, designers, or proprietors of any book, in the 
exclusive right to print and sell such book, map, print, en- 
graving, or translation in the empire of China during ten 
years from the time of registration. With the exception of 
the books, maps, etc., specified above, which may not be 
reprinted in the same form, no work shall be entitled to 
copyright privileges under this article. It is understood that 
Chinese subjects shall be at liberty to make, print, and sell 
original translations into Chinese of any works written or of 
maps — by a citizen of the United States. This 
article shall not be held to protect against due process of 
law any citizen of the United States or Chinese subject who 
may be author, proprietor, or seller of any publication calcu- 
lated to injure the well-being of China. 


Copyright Matters. 


The secretary of the treasury has recommended that the 
‘‘Catalog of Title Entries of Books,’’ be dispensed with, 
thus saving about $25,000. The recorder of copyrights is 
opposed to this recommendation believing it directly con- 
trary to the publishers’ interests. Publishers are greatly 
interested in the question of possible importation of reprints, 
and the detection and frustrating such attempts. The 
catalog of copyright entries is an official contemporaneous 
record, and there are many good reasons why such a record 
should be maintained. 

An important modification of the copyright law is pending. 
It is proposed to amend the laws as follows: 

‘“Whenever the author or proprietor ofa book in a foreign 
language, which shall be published in a foreign country 
before the day of publication in this country, or his execu- 
tors, administrators, or assigns, shall within twelve months 
after the first publication of such book in a foreign country, 
obtain a copyright for a translation of such book in the Eng- 
lish language, which shall be the first copright in this coun- 
try for a translation of such books, he and they shall have, 
during the term of such copyright, the sole liberty of print- 
ing, reprinting, publishing, vending, translating, and dra- 
matising the said book.’’ 

This law meets the protests of foreign authors that they 
have been deprived of the benefits of international copy- 
right under the present system of permitting unauthorized 
translations. 

From a Catalog. 

The Ohio Printing Company, of New Philadelphia, O., has 
published a souvenir booklet which may serve as a model for 
many others. We give below some lines from the poem 
which was a feature of the publication. Copies of the whole 
poem may be had on application to the company. 


And oft we’ll think of long ago, 
Of school-house ‘neath the hill, 
Where rippling past the waters flow, 

And lower turna mill. 


The friendships formed, impressions made, 
Will be forgotten ne’er; 

They link usto the old, old spot, 
The scenes of childhood dear. 


When care and time our mem’ries blot, 
When years our measures fill, 

We'll think sometimes of dear old spot, 
The school-house ’neath the hill. 





Doctor’s Coffee. 
And His Daughter Matched Him. 

Coffee drinking troubled the family of a physician of Graf- 
ton, W.Va., who describes the situation briefly: 

‘*Having suffered quite a while from vertigo, palpitation 
of the heart and many other derangements of the nervous 
system and finding no relief from usual methods of treat- 
ment, I thought to see how much there was in the Postum 
argument against coffee. 

**So I resorted to Postum, cutting off the coffee, and to 
my surprise and satisfaction have found entire relief from 
all my sufferings, proving conclusively the baneful effect of 
coffee and the way to be rid of it. 

‘*T have found Postum completely takes the place of 
coffee both in flavor and in taste. It is becoming more popu- 
lar every day with many of our people and is having great 
demand here. 

‘‘My daughter, Mrs. Long, has been a sufferer for a long 
time from attacks of acute indigestion. By the dismissal of 
coffee and using Postum in its place she has obtained com- 
plete relief. 

‘**T have also heard from many others who have used your 
Postum very favorable accounts of its good effects. 

**T prescribe Postum in place of coffeein a great many 
cases and I believe that upon its merits Postum will come 
into general use.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. . 

Look for the famous little book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ 
in each package. 
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Publishers and the Post-Office. 


A large majority of the publishers feel that they have 
grounds for grievances against the United States post-office 
department. One is that the department is not sufficiently 
advanced in its methods, and a second is that the govern- 
ment department is oftentimes unjust aud unreasonable in 
its rulings. The publishing interests want a variety of re- 
forms, but unfortunately there does not seem to be much 
hope of our getting them under the present conditions of 
legislation. The post-office department is not only behind 
private corporations in its methods, but it is behind the pos- 
tal systems of other countries as well. 

One reform which would be in line with postal improve- 
ments abroad, and which would be a boon to the publishing 
interests, is the postal parcels post. If books could be de- 
livered by mdil at something like a reasonable rate, the cost 
of distributing sample copies and small orders would be 
much less than at present. The administration of sucha 
system abroad shows the feasibility of the scheme. There 
is no good reason why the United States should not have 
the privilege of having parcels delivered by post at 
cheap rates. The opposition of the express companies is 
fatal ta this scheme, however. 

Another plan which would greatly benefit the publishers 
if it became enacted into law, is that of post check cur- 
rency. This was before the last Congress, it is before the 
present Congress, and it has the approval of the post-office 
department, so that in time it may become alaw. The post 
check would be a great convenience, for the man in the 
country could send in his subscriptions for books or papers 
with ease both to himself and the publisher. The post eheck 
would provide a safe and cheap method of transmitting 
money thru the mails, it would obviate all the annoyances 
and difficulties of the present money order system, and it 
would give a constant supply of clean money equal in circu- 
lating and value qualities to bank notes. 

Another reform which would be appreciated, not only by 
publishers, but by business men as a whole, is a universal 
stamp. An international stamp good in all countries of the 
Postal Union, for domestic or foreign service, would be 
greatly appreciated in many quarters. Accounting between 
countries might be difficult, but some devices have been sug- 
gested which seem, in theory, to obviate all difficulties. 
Another suggestion is, permitting the use of addressed pos- 
tal cards, on which the Lpey a should be paid by the origi- 
nal senders on the return of the self-addressed card. 

These are the reforms which the publishers realize would 
benefit them and the people as a whole, but for which they 
can only hope. But in the methods of the department in 
classifying mail matter most of the | goemaee houses, espe- 
cially those issuing periodicals, feel themselves aggrieved. 
There is no doubt that there did exist a great abuse of the 
Sigg under the law concerning second-class matter. 

ow, however, many publishers feel that they do not get 
all that is allowed them under the law, from the post-office 
department. The officials are most keen in keeping a sharp 
lookout upon all New York publishers, and if opportunity 
offers, in coming down upon the so-called erring one ina 
most drastic manner. It is a notorious fact that publications 
which would not be permitted in the mails as second-class 
matter from New York, are allowed to be posted in that 
class at other offices. 

Postmaster-General Payne, in his annual report, seems to 
think that all reforms in regard to such matters, that are 
needed, have been seconde He gives the following as 
the results of the crusade against second-class mail matter. 
All publications which are in fact books, and not ‘‘ periodi- 
cal publications ’’ have been relegated to the third class; a 
limit properly justified by the statute has been put upon the 
sample copy abuse; alleged Baga nag and ‘‘ periodi- 
cals,’’ issued by certain private sc ools, academies, and 
other educational enterprises, usually with an advertising 
purpose, and claiming the benefit of the law accorded to the 
second-class mailing privileges to publications of ‘‘ regularly 
incorporated institutions of learning,’’ have been eliminated 
from that class. P 

There is no reason why such reforms could not be intro- 
duced and proved workable. What most publishers, both in 
this city and elsewhere, would like to see is a constructive 
reorganization of the department. 


{Unique Bookmaking. 


The house of Thomas Nelson & Sons has an enviable repu- 
tation for the artistic perfection of Bibles; printing, binding, 
and paper are always excellent, while the fidelity of the text 
and the comprehensiveness of added matter leave nothing 
to be desired. my: ay attention has been attracted in re- 
ligious circles by their American standard edition of the Re- 
pir Bible, which was edited by the American revision com- 
mittee. 

The greatest innovation in bookmaking in recent years 
was the introduction by this house of an edition of ‘‘ Small 
Great Books.’’ This edition consists of a large and growing 
list of standard works published unabridged in the smallest 
of volumes. The type, however, is larger and clearer than 
in the average large book. Theuse of Nelson’s India paper, 


the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it possible 
to condense 950 pages into a single pocket volume. The list 
includes all the novels of Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott,each 
novel complete in a single volume, and also many selected 
works of the best authors. The novels are published in 
cloth, limp leather, leather bound, and special bindings. 
Full lists ~—* obtained by addressing Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 37-41 t Eighteenth street, New York. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


At the present time, new series of the ‘‘ world’s best lit- 
erature’’ are being turned out by nearly every publisher. 
Each series has its individual mark of attraction, —it is 
edited by some famous scholar or author, or on some original 
plan. In this y= 4 of literary reproduction it comes 
as a relief to fall back upon a series of literary master- 
pieces especially designed for school work like the ‘‘ River- 
side Literature Series,’’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. A few words about the history of this famous 
series may be of interest to the thousands in the teaching 
profession who have used the books with pleasure and profit. 

In the fall of 1882, Houghton, Mifflin, & Company decided 
to establish an educational department. Previous to that 
time they had published a few educational books, which, 
however, received only such attention as was usually given 
to miscellaneous books. The first thing that attracted the 
attention of the department was the fact that all over the 
country leading educators were strongly recommending sup- 
plementary reading. It was found, however, that there did 
not appear to be any consensus of opinion as to the books 
that should be read, and as a rule the books suggested were 
large and expensive. [t was, therefore, decided to try the 
experiment of issuing in a cheap fifteen-cent form for 
school reading such complete literary masterpieres as ap- 
peared to be especially adapted to the tastes and capabilities 
of children. The name chosen for the books was the ‘‘ Riv- 
erside Literature Series.’’ 

The material put into the first six issues of the series was 
drawn largely from ‘‘American Poems,—a book of about 
400 pages which had been edited by Mr. Horace E. Scudder. 
Mr. Scudder, who had for a long time been advocating the 
reading of good literature In our public schools, soon became 
interested in the new series. He personally edited several 
of its issues and finally became its general editor, a position 
which he held at the time of his death, in January, 1902 

The sales of some of the earlier numbers of the series 

















Six Authors of the Riverside Literature Series. 
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were at first very small. Fortunately, however, with Mr. 
Scudder’s strong desire for only the very best literature, the 
choice of new matter was not made to depend wholly upon 
the sales of the earlier numbers. As the popularity of the 
series inc , the number of pages was increased from 
forty-eight and sixty-four to ninety-six, with additional 
pages sometimes amounting to twenty or thirty. Moreover, 
every time a number was to be reprinted, the condition of 
its plates was challenged and the annotation was gone over 
carefully with a view to finding out whether anything was 
lacking that the voluminous correspondence with teachers 
indicated should be present, and whether any more recent 
information should added about the author. By the 
time that this challenging process was inaugurated, new 
plates had been made for all of the issues that had been 
printed from old plates, and the earlier numbers had been 
added to so as to bring them up to the requirements of the 










































































During the present year the publishers will add to the 
series interesting material which has heretofore not been pop- 
ularized by publication in a cheap form for school use. Fol- 
lowing the first issue for the year, containing the college re- 
quirements from Tennyson, will come a translation of the 
Song of Roland, a translation of Beowulf, and the first two 
books of Malory’s King Arthur, supplied with notes which 
include a statement of all parallelisms between Tennyson 
and Malory. The ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series’’ now con- 
sists of 177 books, which contain over 2,000 literary 
masterpieces, embracing poetry, history, biography, the 
study of nature, mythology, and such other subjects as are 
to be found in the best literature of collegesand of all coun- 
tries. That the books of the series meet the tastes and 
needs of teachers is indicated by the fact that the sales have 
gradually increased from 6,000 to over 1,000,000 a year, and 
that the sales of the past year were larger than they had 















new standard. One characteristic of the series has been 
that it has reflected the wishes of the teaching profession. 
The publishers have obtained the ideas of thousands of the 
best teachers, which they have placed at the disposal of the 
general editor of the series. 


ever been before. 





*Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid of them 
the better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take. 


NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By RALPH S. TARR, B. S. 









Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University, Author of “ Economic Geology of 
the United States,” “ Elementary Geology,” “ Physical Geography of New York State,” 
and co-author of “Tarr-McMurry Geographies” 


PRICE, $1.00 


This work covers every point generally considered a proper part of Physical Geography. All topics are 
treated concisely, accurately, and yet interestingly, and on nearly every page there are applications to human 
affairs. There are also five chapters given over almost exclusively to the relation between physiography and 
life. Of these five chapters, two are unique—Physiography of United States, and Rivers of United States. 
They apply the leading principles of physiography to the home country, thus making clear the effects and 
operations of physiographic laws in the geographic unit best understood by pupils. 

The book is most teachable and easily handled. Besides being pedagogical, it has numerous aids for 
teachers. The summaries, topical outline, suggestions at the end of each chapter, and the book references 
add greatly to the value of this work. : 

The illustrations and maps, nearly 600 in number, constitute one of the strongest features of Professor . 
Tarr’s book. Every illustration means something ; it elucidates the text; it is the best substitute for being 
on the ground. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


It is feared that the bill to pension 
New York state teachers after twenty- 
five years of service cannot be passed. 
The principal reason is Governor Odell’s 
desire to keep down the appropriations. 
It is estimated that the bill would cost 
the state $750,000. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the new lecture hall, Harvard 
university, on March 5. The topic for 
discussion will be, ‘‘ The Scope and Aims 
of the Professional Training of College- 
Bred Teachers.’’ Papers will be read by 
Arthur O. Norton, of Harvard, and F. 
C. Lewis, director of the -.o-r school 
of pelagogy at Dartmouth. The general 
discussion will be led by Prof. Paul H 
Hanus. After-dinner ‘speeches on 
‘* Teachers’ Compensation ’’ will be made 
by City Superintendent Maxwell, of New 
York, and Richard Burton, of the Lo- 
throp Publishing Company. 


The regular meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Chemistry Teachers 
was held in Boston on Feb. 20. In the 
morning the members visited the labora- 
tories of the Massachusetts board of 
health. At the afternoon session Mrs. 
Ellen S. Richards gave an address on 
‘‘Air, Water, and Food in the High 
School Course of Study.”’’ 


A School Loan Fund. 


North Carolina instituted aloan fund 
for the improvement and building of pub- 
lic school-houses, a plan which might 
well be imitated in a larger proportion 
of our states. The legislature has made 
about $30,000 available annually, and this 
can be made to work a great transfor- 
mation in the public school buildings and 
their equipment within the next genera- 
tion. 

The fund is administered by the state 
board of education, which makes loans to 
the county boards. These loans are pay- 
able in ten installments and bear inter- 
est at ten per cent. Every loan is held 
to be a lien on the county school funds. 
The county boards of education re-loan 
the money to school districts on the same 
terms as the money was loaned by the 
state board. ’ 

The state board has made a number of 
specific regulations governing grants un- 
der this fund. No district can borrow 
more than half the cost of a new build- 
ing or improvements on theold. Except 
in special cases, a school district must 
have sixty-five children. This regulation 
will further the consolidation of small 
districts materially. Another provision 
holding the same end in view is: ‘‘One- 
half the cost of school-houses and grounds 
will be lent to a county for any large dis 
trict formed by consolidation of two or 
more districts.’’ 

Preference is given to the following 
counties and districts: Rural districts or 
towns of less than one thousand inhabi- 
tants where the needs are greatest; rural 
districts or towns of less than one thous- 
and inhabitants that support their schools 
by local taxation; those districts that will 
help themselves by appropriation and 
private subscription. No loans are made 
to any district for any house, costing less 
than $250. - : 

Among the questions which a district 
has to answer in applying for a loan are 
the following: Number of children in the 
school district; value and sizeof grounds; 
distance from nearest school-house; dis- 
tance majority of children have to walk; 
how many have to walk two and one-half 


miles. 

State Supt. J. Y. Joyner has had plans 
and specifications for schools prepared 
and districts are encouraged to use them. 
Wherever consolidation is possible it is 
encouraged in every way. 


Sewing Expense. 

Mrs. Mathilde Coffin Ford has investi- 
gated the teaching of sewing in the 
elementary schools with a view to possi- 
ble economies. She says that the in- 
struction is beyond the scope of the ele- 
mentary grades and ought to be cut 
down. She points out that sewing re- 
ceives too much time in view of its rela- 
tive importance, and she adds: 

‘‘The school life of the average child 
in the schools of the city is only about 
five years. It must be conceded that we 
cannot teach everything in so short a 
period, and even if we could, there are 
some things which can be learned much 
better in the home, the trade school, or 


- the practical workshops of the world. 


The purpose of sewing in the elementary 
school is to teach the child the use of the 
needle and not to train seamstresses and 
dressmakers. It would seem that four 
or five years should be time enough to 
accomplish this result. 

‘If dressmaking and applied design 
were eliminated, and the instruction 
confined to plain sewing, the majority of 
the class teachers could do the work 
without the assistance of a_ special 
teacher. This would enable the board of 
education to dispense with the services 
of a large part of the corps of special 
instructors in this branch. It would also 
materially reduce the expenditure for 
sewing supplies. ’’ 


History Teachers’ Meeting. 

The second annual convention of the 
Association of History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland will be held 
in Philadelphia on March 11 and 12. On 
Friday the exercises will be held in the 
Central High school and will include a 
welceme by Vice-Provost Smith of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the fol- 
lowing addresses: ‘‘The Work of the 


Association,’’ Lucy M. Salmon, of Vas- 
sar; ‘‘ The Historical Curriculum in Col- 
leges,’’ Prof. C. H. Haskins, Harvard 
university; ‘‘The Work of the Carnegi 

Institution,’’ by Prof. A. C. roma 
and ‘‘A Precursor,’’ by President Finley 
of City college. 

On Saturday President Scott of Rut- 
gers college will report for the committee 
on college entrance requirements in his- 
tory, and Dr. James Sullivan of the New 
York high school of commerce will give 
the report of the committee on the ar- 
ticulation of the work in history in col- 
leges and secondary schools. The dis- 
cussion will be opened by Prof. W. I, 
Hull, Swarthmore college; Prin. Emma 
G. Sebring, St. Agatha school, New 
York; Prof. C. J. Geer, Shady Side 
academy, Pittsburg, and Prof. J. H. 
Robinson, Columbia university. The 
officers of the association are: Pres. 
Lucy W. Salmon, Vassar college; secre- 
tary, E. H. Castle, Teachers’ college. 


Recent Deaths. 


Supt. R. T. Hoffecker, of Montgomery 
county, Penn., died recently at his home 
in Norristown, Penn. 


James B. Colgate, widely known thru 
his gifts to educational institutions, died 
on Feb. 7. Colgate university is said to 
have received a million dollars from him, 
and Colby academy at New London, N. 
H., about $100,000. He also gave liber- 
ally to Rochester university; Columbian 
college at Washington, D. C.; Rochester 
Theological seminary, Cook academy, at 
Havana, N. Y., and various other insti- 
tutions. 


Mrs. Annie E. Moore, an ex-teacher 
in the Altoona, Penn., high school, died 
recently in Baltimore. She left by her 
will $6,000 to Tuskegee institute. 








LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of Puerto Rico, 
Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania. 





Vol. 1] THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK 


By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania 


351 Pages 


Cloth 


Price, $1.25 


A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils to think, designed 
to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, without in any way pretending to 
supplant the systematic treatises on psychology and logic. 


A Timely Volume of Inestimable Value 


Nine Thousand Copies Sold in Ohio 


Vol. 2 TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
‘ By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, President of Haverford College 


385 Pages 


Cloth 


Price, $1.25 


There must be, in addition to professional study, a critical and extended study of related 
truth. The best teacher-training includes a broad, general culture as well as an extended peda- 


gogic training.—Ep1ITorR’s PREFACE. 
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385 Pages 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Cloth 


By E. L. KEMP, A.M. 


Price, $1.25 


This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educational progress of man- 
kind. It is conservative and thoughtful, and fair inits treatment of the various dominant edu- 
cational influences of the past and the present. A careful study of this book will widen the 


teacher’s professional horizon and make 
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THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY of IMMANUEL KANT 
By EDW. FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Professor in the University of Alabama 
Cloth 


$1.25, net 


This is a formulation of the conceptions of the great philosopher, as exhibited in his lecture 
notes on Pedagogy, and in selections from other of his most thoughtful writings. 
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The Metropolitan District. 


The New Ycerk City Teachers’ Associ- 
ation has voted to give the president the 
power to secure legal advice whenever 
he thinks it necessary. The opinion of 
the association is that teachers’ interests 
cannot be properly protected without 
litigation. 

Mayor McClellan has declared that so 
far ashe is concerned there will be no 
attempt to cut down the school work 
this year. In fact he would not try to 
induce the board of education to confine 
its experditures within the appropriation. 
He said: ‘‘Some of the so-called ‘lux- 
uries’ are, in my opinion, absolute ne- 
cessities. Among these I place German, 
tho removing it from the curriculum 


being drawn to amend the city charter so 
as to provide for this change. 

Brooklyn parents are reported to be 
organizing to oppose the re-establish- 
ment of corporal punishment in the 
schools. The agitation is the result of 
the petition from the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association, requesting the board of 
education to permit corporal punish- 
ment. 


The work on P. S. No. 64, the new 
large East Side school, will be commenced 
atonce. Itis to be ona lot 150 feet in 
width, running thru from Ninth to Tenth 
street, near Avenue B. It will contain 
sixty-two class-rooms, accommodating 
nearly 2,500 pupils, and will cost $369,- 


would reduce the force bv about fiftv- 090 


eight teachers. Physical instruction [ 
estimate as nearly as great a necessity 
as German. 


The court of appeals has handed down 
a decision that a woman principal or 
teacher who may marry cannot be dis- 
missed by the board of education. This 
opinion reverses the decision of the ap- 
pellate division and sustains that of Jus- 
tice Cochrane in ‘the case of Kate N. 
Murphy against Superintendent Maxwell. 


Owing to the lack of funds for the 
transportation of the aquaria to the pub- 
lic schools, the arrangement with the 
New York aquarium to supply the schools 
has been canceled. 


The Alumnz Association of Normal col- 
lege has begun a movement to remove 
the college from the control of the board 
of education and place it in the hands of 
a separate board of trustees. A bill is 


The building will be five stories high 
and a basement especially designed for 
public lectures. This basement will be 
sixteen feet high and will contain an 
auditorium eighty-three feet wide and 
one hundred nine feet long, extending 
under the outdoor playground. 


Two new school buildings and a large 
addition are to be started at once. P.S. 
No. 39, in the Bronx, is to have twenty- 
four class-rooms, accommodating 1,200 
pupils, and will cost $123,900. P. S. No, 
31, Richmond, will accommodate 500 
children and will cost $22,641. The site 
for the latter school is unusually large, 
and plans have been made for concreting 
7,300 square feet of outdoor playgrounds 
and walks. The addition is to enlarge 
P. S. No. 11 in the Bronx. It will ac- 
commodate 650 children and will cost 
$78,514. 


Associate Supt. Edward L. Stevens 


has presented a report recommending 
that the contract for transportirg school 
children in Queens be awarded to tht 
lowest bidder in the future. He sug- 
gests that no child living within a mile 
of the school be carried in contrace 
stages, and that children under eleven 
years be given preference. Wherever 
possible trolley cars should be substi- 
tuted for stages. Mr. Stevens states 
that principals should be given a certain 
amount of supervision over the drivers 
to compel them to keep the children in 
order. 


Four new scholarships of the value of 
$4,500 have been established at Teachers 
College. They are to be known respect- 
ively as the Caroline, Brown, Macy, and 
Southern scholarships. The first is a 
scholarship limited to domestic science 
and the last is for the benefit of some 
Southern teacher who otherwise would 
be unable to take a course at the college. 


The Educational museum at Teachers 
College has added to its collection an ex- 
hibit of illustrative material. This in- 
cludes a series of Copley prints, French 
and German colored prints, modern Jap- 
anese colored prints, geographical photo- 
graphs, and facsimiles of historical doc- 
uments. For use in the study of local 
pee there is a large map of the 

ew York elevated system, and to illus- 
trate early methods of transportation 
and warfare, there is a lithograph of an 
ancient galley. The best methods of 
handling and mounting illustrative ma- 
terial are well brought out. 

The department of fine arts of Pratt 
institute, Brooklyn, announces an exhibi- 
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“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD” 


Tre BOUTTASLE TIFFS 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





HENRY B. HYDE, Founder. 





Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 31st, 1903.....$1,409,918,742.00 


. New Assurance Issued 1n 1903-1vs-sess- hells 322,047,968.00 


73,718,350.93 
381,226,035.53 
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Assets December 31, 1903 
Assurance Fund and all other Liabilities... 307,871,897.50 
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JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vicre-PRESIDENT. 


34,949,672.27 











New York City Committees. 


,_ The committees of the board of educa- 
tion for the ensuing year have been an- 
nounced by President Rogers as follows: 


Finance.—Mr. Lummis, chairman; 
Messrs. Harkness, John C. Kelley, 
Marks, Tifft. 

Buildings.—Mr. Adams, chairman; 
Messrs. B » Donnelly, Partridge, 
Marks, Schaedle, Stern, Thomson, Weir. 


. Supplies. —Mr. Dix, chairman; Messrs. 
Collier, Cunnion, Kiendl, Partridge, 
Payne, Wilsey. 

By-laws and Legislation.—Mr. Harri- 
son, chairman; Messrs. Everett, Field, 
Kiendl, Stern. 

Sites.—Mr. Harkness, chairman; 
Messrs. Adams, Barrett, Barry, Dix, 
Hamlin, John P. Kelly, Renwick, War- 


burg. 
Elementary Schools. — Mr. Mack, chair- 
man; Messrs. Collier, Francolini, Ham- 


lin, Higginson, Ingalls, John C. Kelley, 
Payne, “eo 
High and Training Schools.—Mr. Bab- 


bott, chairman; Messrs. Collier, Greene, 
Harkness, Ingalls, Jackson, Mack, 
O’Brien, and Tifft. 

Special Schools.—Mr. Warburg, chair- 
man; Messrs. Backus, Everett, Fagan, 


Haupt, O’Brien, and Schaedle. 
Studies and Text-books.—Mr. Greene, 


chairman; Messrs. Backus, Field, Man, 
and Rodenstein. 

Lectures and Libraries. —Mr. Wingate, 
chairman; Messrs. Aldcroftt, Frissell, 
Harrison, Jonas, Renwick, and Wilsey. 

Care of Buildings—Mr. Donnelly, 
chairman; Messrs. Haupt, Higginson, 
Jonas, Fagan, Thomson, and Vandenhoff. 

Nautical School. —Mr. Weir, chairman; 
Messrs. B , Aldcroftt, Cunnion, Fran- 
colini, John p. Kelly, and Vanderhoff. 

Normal College.—Mr. Man, chairman; 
Messrs. Babbott, Barrott, Jackson, Lum- 
mis, Mack, Rodenstein, Wingate, and 
President Hunter, ex-officio. 


Tuskegee Conference. 

At the thirteenth annual Tuskegee 
negro conference resolutions were 
adopted by the 2,000 Southern negro 
farmers in attendance. The resolutions 
declared the faith of the conference in 
efforts to secure home and land for the 
negro, the exercise of thrift, keeping 
out of debt, and prs’ rid of the log 
cabin idea. A high standard of morality 
was urged, and also that teachers and 
ministers be required to maintain the 
highest standard of living. 

The resolutions declared also that the 
moral condition of the negro was im- 
proving, and that there was no evidence 
that education increased crime among 


the negroes. They urged harmony and 
mutual confidence between the races, 
and that the whites put a premium on 
—_ conduct and high living among the 
blacks. pee: 


BA Railroad’s E-xhibit.%g Tt 


The Pennsylvania railroad system wi 
have a large and most interesting ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis world’s fair. The 
varied features of its progress will be 
exemplified in a 33,000 square feet sec- 
tion in the transportation building by a 
locomotive testing plant, for the erection 
of which the company has made an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 and in which a 
series of extended and interesting tests 
of various makes of locomotives, includ- 
ing a DeGlehn compound locomotive 
especially imported by the company, will 
be made during the progress of the ex- 
position; a model of the system of 
tunnels under the North river, Man- 
hattan island, and the East river, to be 
built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and the Long Island Railroad Com- 
pany, including a full-sized section of 
the tunnel; a model of the New York 
terminal station; a model of the im- 
provements made at West Philadelphia, 
and various mapa, showing revisions in 
lines and photographs of standard equip- 
ment. 














sense of smoothness. 


metical applications. 


Atlanta 


tion of paintings by Ben Foster. It will 
be open in the institute’s art gallery un- 
til February 25, from ten to six and from 
half-past seven to half-past nine daily, 
except Sundays. 

Mr. Foster is an eminent painter of 
rural scenes. He was educated in New 
York and Paris. His work is represented 
in the Corcoran gallery, Washington, 
D.'C., the Pennsylvania academy, Brook- 
lyn insitute, and the Luxembourg, Paris. 
He has received prizes from the Cleve- 
land Art Club and the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, and medals from the Colum- 
bian exposition, the Pan-American expo- 
sition, the Carnegie institute, and the 
Paris exposition. 


Dr. J. Morgan Read, of Atlantic City, 
has been appointed dean of the Penning- 
ton (N. J.) seminary. 


change is barely noticeable. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A BETTER ALGEBRA? 


The transition from Arithmetic to Algebra is not always easy. In passing 
from Arithmetic to Colaw and Ellwood’s School Algebra one experiences a pleasant 
There is no interruption, and one passes so easily that the 
This. is due partly to the fact that in the School 
Algebra the Arithmetical basis of the study is made prominent, especially in the 
earlier chapters, where the formulae and results are frequently tested by Arith- 


Some interesting reading about this most interesting text may be had for the asking. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond 


The Teachers College Com- 
munity. 

Teachers College numbers some 3,500 
persons. There are 845 students in resi- 
dence, 106 being post-graduates, 407 pro- 
fessional students, fifty-nine not candi- 
dates for any degree or diploma, and the 
remainder are either in the two collegi- 
ate years or are primarily registered in 
some other department of the university. 
In addition, there 810 teachers who do a 
few hours’ work at the college each week, 
1,033 pupils in the schools conducted by 
the college, and 1,000 persons who are 
receiving instruction from officers of the 
college in Brooklyn, Newark, and other 
nearby places. 


Dr. Maxwell Re-Elected. 
At a meeting of the board of education 
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Dallas 


held on Feb. 24, Dr. William H. Max- 
well was re-elected city superintendent 
of schools, for six years at a salary of 
$8,000 a year. Commissioner Mack, in 
renominating Dr. Maxwell, said that the 
main reproach against the superintend- 
ent was that he was the cause of great 
unrest and friction. ‘‘We ought,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to bless this unrest, for it means 
progress and the uplifting of the school 
system. Complete satisfaction of every- 
body would indicate lack of all action for 
advancement. But we know that never 
before have so great improvements been 
made, and the public school system is to- 
day second to none in the country.”’ 

Dr. Maxwell received thirty-six votes, 
Prin. Walter B. Gunnison, of Brooklyn, 
received two, and two were blanks. 

Associate Supt. Edward L. Stevens 
was re-elected to succeed himself for six 
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books is an interesting study. First, the 
wide-awake teacher that is alert for any- 
thing that will be useful and that has 












The year 1904 is the twentieth year since the first be- 


in this subject. 


the keenness to discern merit adopts it. 
follows the adoption of others less alert, and finally 
that of a host who may have heard well of the book. 
The first class are now rapidly adopting DICTATION 
STUDIES and placing it in the hands of their pupils | 
as soon as they complete the text-book. They see 
the merit, the value of the work. Why not place 
yourself in this class of far-seeing teachers by order- | 
ing at once the books for your advanced classes? | 
Published for the following systems: MUNSON, GREGG, | | 
IsAAC PITMAN, GRAHAM, and BENN PITMAN. | 

COMPLETE TOUCH TYPEWRITING IN- | 
STRUCTOR is the leading work on this subject. | 
Used by most of the schools that are getting results | 
Should be used by all teaching the 
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ginning was made in establishing what is now the busi- 
ness of Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Through all these years we have constantly and earn- 
estly endeavored to produce the best books—the best 
pedagogically, artistically, and mechanically. In this 
effort we have had the most generous encouragement 
and support from the educators of the country, to 
whom we desire to return our sincere thanks. 

In no year have we been made more conscious of the 
support and confidence of our patrons than in 1908; and 
in no previous year have we measured so large an in- 
crease in our business, in all sections of the country 
and covering our entire list of school and college texts. 

To all our friends and patrons we promise our un- 
abated efforts to raise still higher the standard already 
set and to fulfil still more completely the pledge implied 
in our well-known motto to ‘‘ furnish the best school 
books at the lowest consistent prices.’’ 


Our catalogues, price lists, and any special information 
concerning our books may be had on application. 
| Address our nearest office or agency. 
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DICTIONARY 


English ot Geography 
emai >>. w?" Fiction, Ete. 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 
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New Biographical Dictionary 
With over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 


Every School and Teacher 
Should Own a Copy. 

Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 

1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x25in. 


A Special Thin Paper Edition 
49 issued, printed from same plates as regular edition. 
t has limp covers and round corners, Size:53,x85¢x1)4in. 


FREE, ‘‘ATestinPronunciation”’ 
instructive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets, 
G.&6C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 





















An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. KELLocG &Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N. Y. 
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Glass Water Coolers 


Never Wear Out 
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Germs, 
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Unbreakable 
Water can be chilled to any ‘—--~ desired. Will 


jast a lifetime with ordinary care. 





Appert Glass Co., 


277 Broadway, - ~« 
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NEW YORK 
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Judson & Bender’s Graded Literature Readers 
Eight Books 


Merrill’s Modern Penmanship 
Medial Writing 


Ice Abernethy’s American Literature 
and P 
Water Peters’s Modern Chemistry 
Separate Judson’s The Young American 
A Civic Reader 
Maynard’s English Classic Series 
250 Numbers 
Montgomery’s Modern Bookkeeping 
Absolutel 
a Reed’s Word Lessons 
and A Complete Speller 


Keetel’s French Series 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene 
Reed & Kellogg’s Grammars 





For complete catalogues, and terms for the introduction and 
' exchange of our publications, address 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & C0., NEW YORK 
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Continued from page 234. 
years. Patrick Jones was 
re-elected superintendent of 
school supplies, as were Dis- 
trict Superintendents John J. 
Chickering and Cornelius E. 
Franklin. Lawrence H. Tasker 
was re-appointed assistant 
supervisor of lectures from 
March 1 at $2,000 a year. John 
S. Roberts was appointed prin- 
cipal of P. S, No. 75. 

The board approved the bills | 
providing for the transporta- | 
tion of children and for tem-| 
porary school buildings in| 
parks. It disapproved the bill | 
granting licenses inthe former | 
county of Richmond. 


A Laboratory Accident. | 


In the chemical laboratory of | 
Columbia university Marston | 
T. Bogert, adjunct professor | 
of organic chemistry, was | 
severely injured by an explo-| 
sion. The accident happened | 
while he was demonstrating the | 
qualities of nitrobenzine. He} 
had just started to mix nitro-| 
benzine with a little sulphuric | 
acid. This combination is| 
slightly explosive and for this 
reason Professor Bogert made 
the mixture in an open dish. 
The explosion, however, ‘‘ ran 
back”’ intoa bottle from which 
the nitrobenzine had been 
taken and blew it into frag- 
ments, many of which were 
driven into the professor’s 
face. 

Professor Bogert is recover- 
ing rapidly, and will not lose 
his eyesight as was at first 
feared. Z 
_ Teachers’ Rights. 

That part of Dr. Maxwell’s 
annual report in which he crit- 
icised the tendency of teachers 
to rush into legislation has met 
with considerable adverse com- 
ment. Dr. Maxwell says: ‘‘ The 
board of education has never 
at any time contended nor has 
the city superintendent con- 
tended, that the , or any 
school board, had absolute and 
unqualified power to remove 
teachers without affording 
them an opportunity to be 
heard in their own defence, 
or without assigning any cause 
for such removal. So far as I 
have ever heard no case con- 
taining a question of this kind 
has ever been presented in the 
courts. The board, which has | 
been in power since the re- 
vised charter went into effect, 
since 1902 has been punctili- 
ous to the last degree, as it 
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$150°° Per Month 


AND COMMISSION. : 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS |: 
EE EE 


fe}? 
é WE: want a bright, energetic business man to take the management of a branch of our 
Newspaper Subscription Agency. In fact, we want several hustling managers, as 
we purpose to establish agencies all over the United States and Canada. We pay our 
managers $150.00 a month and commission on all orders, direct or indirect. Our agencies will pay 
$800.00 to $1200.00 per year Outside of Salary. We are receiving orders from some of our 
managers every day amounting to from $100.00 to $500.00. | We can show the orders to sub- 
Sstantiate this statement. 
Many people have made fortunes out of the Newspaper Subscription Business. Why 
shouldn’t you? Teachers are particularly adapted to it, because of their education and training. 
We have a valuable business now established in every county throughout every state. All 
the business in each territory will be turned over to the manager we engage. Think of all the ; 
people in your own town and county taking papers, periodicals and magazines by mail. This && 
business means a handsome profit. It is yours, with ourassistance. There is also a big volume Be: 
of business to be had from public institutions in large cities who take from $50.00 to $1000.00 
worth of publications each year. 


A STRONG LETTER. 
Mr. L. McD. Garland, Falmouth. Ky. 
Dear sir:— 
I have yours of the 29th inst., inquiring concerning the Grumiaux News and Subscription Co., of Le Roy, N. Y. 

In reply, I beg to state that I consider this company thoroughly reliable and trustworthy. It is a strong and substan- 
tial corporation, possessirg abundant means and doing enormous business. Before entering into a contract, I made two 
trips to the Home Office for investigation, and as a result, I closed contract and have no reason to regret the action. The 
business has exceeded my anticipations and is increasing daily. I have found it necessary to employ several office assis- 
tants already. If you are so situated that you can take up the work, lose notime in closing the deal. It will richly repay 
you if you will make a trip to the Home Office and see the business they are doing, and note their method of handling 
orders. Very truly, 

J.P. JONES, Muskegon, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL IMONEY-lAKING PLANS. 


In addition to the the Subscription Agency work, we have three other plans, whereby our mana- 
gers reap a big return the year around. The returns begin coming in within two or three week’s time after 
starting. We are closing contracts every day. We will reserve Territory for you by contract if you 
are unable to give up your present position at once. Write to-day. Do not delay. This is a splendid 
opportunity. Don’t let it slip through your fingers. We will clearly explain everything to you and 
furnish all the references you wish. 

Come and see us personally. We Guarantee to Pay Your Expenses to the Home Office, if 
you are not satisfied after coming here. We mean just what we say. It will pay you to come and make 
a personal investigation. Let us show you what we are doing and what our managers are making. 

hy teach school all your life for a small income. Make others work for you. Working under 
our plan, a man with ability can become independent. We offer you the opportunity of your life. 
Accept it mOw and get some of the money plums which are dropping every hour. 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCY. 
You are requested to answer the following questions by letter: 


Full Name? Married or Single? Present —— ? How long have you been in this 
business? What was your former occupation? How long engaged? Have you ever failed ? 
What education have you had? _ Name your references. 53 
What is your financial worth? Town. County. State. 


The Grumiaux News and Subscription Co., (inc.) 
Capital Stock, $200,000. LE ROY, N. V., U. S., A. 


tt is Necessary to ANSWER THE ABOVE QUESTIONS In Making Your Application. 


Dec. 31, 1903, 


Are you willing to give bonds ? 








PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC BASKETRY 


By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 


Basketry and Raffia Work is now a part of the New Course of Study of the Schools of Greater New York and many other cities. 


This is the only book published which will meet the requirements of school use. 


photographs of Baskets, 


Introduction  - 


Basketry in the Public Schools 
Material—Imported & Native 
Mats, Baskets, 


Rattan Work. 


The work is profusely illustrated with drawings and 


CONGENGS 
Hats, Bags, Pillows, and various 
other Articles, both Artistic and 
Useful. 
Combination of Rattan and 


Material. Cattail Leaves; Flags 
and Rushes; Straw, Corn Husks, 
Grasses, Pine Needles; Palmetto, 
Cedar, and Willow Bark. 


Raffia. Baskets of Various 
Shapes and Sizes. A great many 
Indian Stitches used. 


Birds’ Nests, Handles, Covers. 


Common Willow Twigs. How 
to Prepare and Manufacture. : 

Articles Made from Raffia. How to Make BasKets and Coloring 
Braiding for different purposes, Other Articles from Native Cord Work 


Boards of Education, although unable to buy material, would gladly put industrial work in the course of study if the pupils could 
gather their own supply from the fields. There is an abundance of material in nearly every section (such as Corn Husks, Straw, 
Cardboard, Willow, Grasses, Pine Needles, etc.) from which to draw without calling in the aid of the importer. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.00 net; Postage 10 cents. Send orders for the book direct to the publishers 


E, L. KELLOGG 6 COMPANY, =: = 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


The Work Carefully Graded 
for Public Schools 
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“Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjuster” » 


Has been installed 
in all new SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS in Chic- | 
ago and many other | 
cities for the past 3 
years. 

Are SPECIFIED by 
many prominent archi- 
tects. 

They work perfectly 
on a special pattern of window stop. 

Send for ‘‘free sample’’ of stop and 
sliding shade bracket with booklet. 





No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity its great success, Ad- 
justers furnished through local shade 


dealers. 
Write us to-day 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfgr., 


167 Dearborn Street, 
New York Office, 28 E. 20th St. 





New York Universily 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, ¥. Y.CITY. 
A graduate School 
SCHOOL <haialiaaes ps 
Pe) tf furnishing thorough 
PEDAGOG geal 
wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, ~ 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Squares. 
NEW YORK CIT ¥ 





tern 
1 d Sunset :'Limited 
New York and New Orleans, Los Angeles, 


and San Francisco, 
A The Southern’s Palm Limited 
How Yorks {and 8¢. Au stine. 
NEWYORK OFFICES.) Riss head 
ALEX. §. THWEA Ai 








guar will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


CHICAGO |, 





Ss ORNAMENTAL, SIMPLE CHEAP, DURABLE 


This illustration shows book eqipped 
with 20th Ceutury Cover, and a piain 
view of cover detached. 7 





























} MU 12; 1908 , \ 
A PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for appli 
cation to different thicknesses of books of any size, in auch a 
manner as toleave the TITLE.on the back of the book exposed to 
view. Write for full particulars and prices on quantities. Special 
terms to Schools and Jobbers. SAMPLE DOZ,. POSTPAID 30c, 


_ ONE SIZE COVERS ALL TEXT-BOOKS \ 
STRONGHURST MFG. CO.; STRONGHURST, ILL U. S.A. 
































Todd Adjustable 
Hand Loom 73; isi’ 


For School, Kinder- 
garten, and Home 


The new combination rug 
and hammock loom “ Per- 
fection” (see illustration) 
adjustable in length and 
width, meets every 3 
ment for weevlng. “ Hand 
Loom Weaving,” by Mattie 
foe 8 Todd,is the only prac- 
tical book on this subject. 

A practical and most timely 
help in the solution of the 
problem of industrial work 
in the primary school. Com- 
pletely meets the require- 
ments for weaving. Endorsed 
by leading teachers, 


ALL KINDS WEAVING Ma- 
TERIAL AT WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. 

Send for descriptive circular 
TODD & TODD 
730 E. 18th St. 
Minneapolis - Minn. 


“TIP-TOP’’? 


that Daus’ ‘* Tip- 


. DAUS’ 
» To Prove iinss 


plest, and cheapest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from Typewritten original % 


we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ”’ 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
no press, po printer’s ink. The product of 28 
years’ experience in Duplicators. Price, for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
trade discount of 33% per cent. , or $5.00 net. 


D. FELIX DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 


Established 1884 


EK. J. Johnson G Co., 


38 Park Row, New York 
Producers of 


Slate BlacKboards 


Roofing Slate 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful 
smooth surface. We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, cele- 
brated for its strength and dense grain. Care is given to the finish of all our 
boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints perfect fitting; nothing left 
undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years standing. 

We make up spaces to fit any dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet; 
it tells all about Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. Don’t 
use an imitation when the real thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 








WHAT IS 
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Women’s Underwear 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 


Novelties in Petticoats, Night Robes 
and Corset Covers. 
Hand-embroidered Underwear 
of sheer materials, lace trimmed. 


Matched Sets of Underwear; 3 pieces, 
in Crystalline, Nainsook and Linen, 
lace trimm 
































In addition to the very best styles of 
DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR 


at moderate prices. 


The Cecil Corset. 





























Coutil, Batiste and Broche, fashioned after 
the newest ideas of the leading 
Paris modistes. 


Ao i9th &. 


NEW YORE. 





























Constable K3(ca. 


A Paris-made Corset of the finest whalebone in | 


Continued from page 286) 
of teachers. 


ciplined in any way without having 
charges formally prepared, without a 
fair and impartial trial and without the 
opportunity to be heard thru her counsel. 


Half Time for Specials. 
Controller Grout has had his account- 
ants e an exhaustive investigation of 
the special branches of study. In their 
report, which is an essay on government, 


statistics combined, the investigators say 
that by abolishing physical culture, 
manual training, nature study, drawing, 
hygiene, and music ,540 might be 
saved. The report shows that of the 
12,000 minutes of time spent in the ele- 
mentary schools each week only 5,975, or 
less than one-half, are allotted to the 
essential branches, such as English, pen- 
manship, geography, and mathematics. 

The report goes on to say: 


moreover, require less labor on the part 
of superintendents, the number of whom 
might possibly be reduced, even under 
| existing conditions, without injury to the 
| schools. 
| **Thesalaries of the twenty-six district 
| superintendents, at $5,000 each, amount 





| 
































Medicine 
Pharmacy 


Illinois 


Medical 
College 


CHICAGO 
EDITION 1902-03 





10th Annual Sessi 


on 
Continuous .°. Cou 


rse 








January-April-July 
MEDICAL COURSE--Four 
years of at least seven 
months each. 
PHARMACY COURSE—Two 
years of six months each. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES—Two years in 
gesctionl study in resi- 
dence —regular graduat- 
ing course. 
For practiculars apply to 
W. C. Sanford, M. D. 
ecretary 
College, 180-190 
Washington Bivd., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 
SL MOR REE 2 SAT EL 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-668 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DinzcTtorn 




















































































































SEND FOR CATALOG 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 


118 COURSES IN 2 DEPARTMENTS 


Special mention: Over 30 Courses in Geograph 
and Nature Study for Grade and High Schoo. 
Teachers. 

Tuition Fee-$25.00. Knowledge, Health, Pleasure. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address. 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








































































































Latest and most progressive methods it 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
apectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visitors 






















Please mention this paper when writing. 


ILLINOIS MEDICAL 


NEARLY ranging from $500 to $800, amount to 

over $15,000 more. It would seem that 

300 & COLLEGE the city superintendent, together with 

T h CHICAGO the t, eo iate et 
mig’ 0 e supervising n 

Cac crs ne z.. ‘competent principals and the latter all 

Studied 'that is needed by the teachers in their 


Heman H. Brown, M. D* 
President 
B. Brindley, Eads, M. D’ 
ean 


Four Terms Yearly-October- 


to $130,000, while those of their clerks, 


respective schools. A competent teacher 
| needs more letting alone than super- 
vising, of which, together with statis- 
tical reporting, there seems to be at 
present an expensive superfluity.’’ 
The a suggests that parts of the 
course of study like the following might 
| well be omitted: 
| Reading to the pupils: The selections 
may include ‘‘Hiawatha and Mudjekee- 
wis,’’ ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,’’ and ‘‘ Hia- 
watha and the Pearl Feather;’’ Brown- 
|ing’s ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin;’’ myths 
|in good literary form, such as Kupfer’s 
| ‘* Stories of Long Ago,’’ Hawthorne’s 
'‘*Wonder Book’’ and ‘‘Tanglewood 
| Tales;’’ nature stories; stories from the 
| Old Testament, and a long story to culti- 
| vate the power of sustained interest; 


|e. g-, “Alice in Wonderland,’’ Dodge's | Poe 


| ‘‘ Hans Brinker,’’ Jeffries’s ‘‘ Sir Bevis,’’ 
or Brown’s ‘‘ Rab and His Friends.” 
| Mr. Grout alsv thinks the study of 
| ‘*snails, slugs, oysters, clams, earth- 
worms, — beetles, cabbage worms, 
jleaf rollers, plant lice, army worms, 
| moths, cockroaches, mosquitoes, rats and 
|mice,’’ might be conducted more profit- 
ably outside of the elementary schools. 


For New Buildings. 

The- committee on buildings of the 
board of education wants $12,167,000 for 
the coming year. This would be used 
for the purchase of school sites and for 
the erection and improvement of school 
buildings and additions to schools during 
the coming year. The number of new 
sittings to be obtained by the building of 
schools and additions is estimated at 
about $91,000. 

The sum of $5,712,000 is required to 
build on sites for which the board is 
negotiating. This includes both build- 





There are those who advocate the 


should have been, in preserving the rights 
No teacher has been discharged or dis- | } 


a treatise on education, and a bureau of | | 


‘*A simpler course of study would, NS 


Safely Invested 


and bearing good earnings will }j 


| be answered to your entire satis- 
faction by the 


INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINCS & LOAN CO. 


4 Our besiness, established eleven yeata, te under 
supervision of an regular exam: 
York Banking Department. , ae 


5 Per Cent. PerAnnum | 


will be paid on your savings. Subject to withdraw- 
alat any time, bearing earnings for every day in- |} 
vested. Prominent clergymen, busi- | 
Professional men in every | 
the Union heartily en- i 


Surplus £ Profits $160 
Asseta, 'Si700,000 
Write for full particulars | 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co. |] 
113534 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHNSON POSTER 
PATTERNS 


ness and 
State o 











Especially adaptea for Poster work, Drawing, 
Painting, Paper Cutting, Sewing and Construc- 
tron work in the, Primary and Kindergarten 
Schools. 

Three sets of nine figures each on heavy paper. 
10 cents per set. 








Bird and Flower and 

Animal set Fowl set Fruit set 
Cow Hen Daisy 
Horse Chicken Clover 

i . Rooster Poppy _ 
Sheep Duck Nasturtium 

Og Turke Easter Lily 
Squirrel Gobbler Apple 
Rabbit Robin __ Pear 
Camel Blue Bird Peach 
Reindeer Woodpecker Banana 


For Painting and Crayon work a set of % of 
one kind of any of the above figures ready for 
use. 15 cents. 


Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Headquarters for General Kindergarten 
and Primary School Supplies 

















ECE DANN'S: 
YONA Le): 


Noiseless and Dustless. Will not injure black- 

ard. Every one guaranteed to outwear 5 or 

more ordinary erasers. Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 

E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 








treatment of malarial fever without 
quinine, and while we are not in a posi- 
tion to argue the question, it has often 
occurred to us that the cases treated 
with antikamnia in connection with quin- 
ine recovered more rapidly than those 
treated without antikamnia. A five- 
grain antikamnia tablet every three 
hours given in connection with quinine 





Ourspecialy? GLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


33 and 35 Wisconsin 8t. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 













will prove this. — Medical Reprints. 
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oe CHANDLER 


Experience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 





If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 






for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 











THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 


Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW 


70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 


Factorv ° . = 


YORK 


WALPOLE, MAS6. 





Eastern Sales Office : 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK, 


MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO. 





ings and additions with a seating capa- 
city of almost 65,000 children. About 
$3,990,000 is required to build on sites 
already owned by the board. This would 
provide for about 25,500 children, making 
the total number of accommodations 
90,500. Fully $85,000 is required for the 
improvement of sites in the possession 
of the department and $50,000 for the 
improvement of sites not yet acquired. 

‘or sites to be acquired in District 
Nos. 1 and 3, Manhattan, for the Girls’ 
Technical high school and for an addition 
to P. S. No. 96, $1,530,000 is asked, 
while $800,000 is required for the pur- 
chase of four sites in district No, 39, 
Brooklyn. Of the total $12,167,000 the 
committee on buildings desires $3,500,000 
immediately for new buildings and addi- 
tions in all the boroughs, which will pro- 
= seats for approximately 12,800 chil- 

ren. 


Plans for Saving Money. 

The special economy committee pre- 
sented its report at the recent meeting 
of the board of education. Instead of 
finding that money could be saved it dis- 


covered a deficit. The report suggested 


location be listed, and that semi-annual 


that the board of superintendents fill per capita allowance be made for school 


available vacancies in schools b 
ferring additional teachers and filling 
their places with persons on the substi- 
tute list. This suggestion was approved 
by the board, as well as a suggestion to 
amend the by-laws in order toabolish ad- 
ditional teachers in schools of less than 
eighteen classes. 

he committee suggested further that 
@ per capita allowance of coal be fixed 
for each school; that the text-book list be 
curtailed; that supervision of vacation 
and similar schools be reduced; that free 
lectures be restricted to the poorer and 
outlying sections of the city; that the 
purchase of sites be taken from the con- 
troller and the leasing of buildings from 
the sinking fund; that financial state- 
ments be prepared every three months 
showing the per capita cost of each indi- 
vidual school to prevent extravagance; 
that buildings needing repairs be listed; 
that the ordering of supplies be arranged 
so as to indicate the exact demand and 


supply in each school; that the sites un- pe 


available for present use because of 


trans- supplies. 


_ Regret was expressed that the super- 
intendents have found it nec to 
stop recommending the fitting up of kin- 

ergartens, workshops, and kitchens, and 
the opposition of the committee was 
recorded to the plan of requiring part- 
time teachers to do two-session work, 
altho a reduction in clerical work was 
deemed feasible. 

Appended to the report were detailed 
replies to Controller Grout’s special re- 
ports. The report on school libraries 
was characterized as the work of a ‘‘ per- 
son imported from another city for the 
purpose,’’ and the result was ‘‘practi- 
cally valueless as an aid to school improve- 
ment.’’ The controller’s report on the 
abolition of special branches was com- 
mented upon as ‘‘betraying gross ignor- 
ance of modern educational theory and 
breathing hostility in every line.’’ 

The special branches were defended 
and attention was directed to the small 
r capita cost for such special studies— 
eighty-one cents. 








FOR RESTORING BRAIN POWER 


This is an age of mental overwork and worry. ‘The brain is weakened by either mental or bodily excesses. 
A special food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous, is an absolute 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


formulated by the tate Dr, Samuel R. Percy in 1872 has been found wonderfully efficacious. It is derived 





necessity. For this 


from the vital or nerve-feedin } 
brain and nerve power withopt the aid o 


“| have used and highly recommend 


ROSBY’ 


principle of the ox brain and wheat germ, the very elements to restore 
? injurious drugs or narcotics. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.” 


—Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, D.D., Late Bishop of New York. 


Prepared and sent by mail ($1.00 postpaid) by 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE 


&GHG 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


56 West 25th St., 
New York City 


The best remedy in existence for cold in the 
head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 
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M A P Me Buy your Goods 


From the Manufacturers 


We manufacture a Superior line. Before purchas- 
UNITED STATES AND WORLD ing, send your estimates for our prices. We want your 
(Reversible Map)—New Commercial Map 4x6 feet, nicely trade. 














bound and — * rollers, showing tate, counties, Any of the following catalogs mailed on application, 
towns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. ipped, ex- C ee 
: : c atalog A. General School Supplies—Maps, Globes, 
press paid, anywhere in United States. g Cha rts, Dictionaries, Dicti aa Hdaers 
ackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 
MANHATTAN AND PART OF THE ‘© School Furniture—School_ Seats, ‘Teachers’ 
BRONX Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly and Tables, etc., etc. 
marked and named, car lines, subway stations (rapid “* —C. Office Furniture—Office Desks and Chairs, 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all general points of in- * Revolving Book Cases. Filing Cabinets, 
terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. etc. *(Special Catalog.) 
‘* DM. Stationery and Stationers’ Sundries—Exami- 
MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK nation and Practice Papers, Drawing 
AND VICINITY Papers, Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, 
: . Ink, Commencement Cards, Programs, 
‘ 7 Folder ag Sew np ay yates all ae Class Badges, etc., etc. 
ridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and propos os . : — 
rene lines connecting with towns and suburban places, E. School Records and Blanks—District Officer’s 
with or without calendar, 25 cents. Account and Record Books, Teachers 
an ange Pisa ey ® and School District 
ATLAS - ; ers, - Speci orms. : 
New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the F, Diplomas—Diplomas_ of Graduation, Certi- 


ficates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, and Litho- 


big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- graphed and Printed Forms of all kinds. 


page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified from the latest 





census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, ‘« J. Anatomical Models. 
lengths of rivers, ete. 574 pages. Bound in cloth. ‘“* TL. Book Cases, Sectional and Standard. 
Price, $1.00 ‘* JM. Special of Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. 
~~ an «« —* Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 
State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. re .. - — — . — Tablets. 
Editions of special maps furnished quickly & wilion-Ratiel Rape. 





BORMAY & C0., 64 Fulton St.,N.Y.City | CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


315-321 Wabash Ave., 898 Broadway, 74, N. Broad Street 
Illustrators, Engravers, and Electrotypers CHICAGO NEW YORE. ATLANTA 











Money will not buy Health 
BUG Money Will Buy 


Adjustable 
chool Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health s» 










Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Saies Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western Sales Office : 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. 


Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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With or without Bathiad, ee 
hower and Massage. 

SANITARY BATH BRUSH. Thorcughly cleanses 

skin, imparts healthy glow, insures a clear complexe 

lon, rosy cheeks, sound sleep. For every home, every 

traveler. ORDER OUTFIT 

Portable $4 75 Niagara Fountain Brush, Metallic San- 

* itary Fou’t’n, Tubing, Safety Floor Mat. 

Bathroom $2 75 Niagara Fountain Brush, Six-foot 
Outfit ae Hose, Bulb Faucet Connection. Write 

for free copy, “Science ofthe Bath.” Greatest Book on 

Bathing. ACENTS WANTED. 

Ask your dealer, or any outfit sent on 

teceipt of price. 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 


46 > Erle Street, TOLEDO, 0. 










S2'Z$ ‘ATNO HSNUS NIVINNOS VEvoVIN 











Liberal Pay for Information 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally for 
information. 





This Coupon ix good for $5.00. For 
$1 with this coupon I will send you (transporta- 
tion charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U.8. and World, 47x67 inches in size, with 
@ gross of my school pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink. as preferred (either of which is worth 
$1.00). This exceedingly liberal offer is made to 
introduce the goods. 





This Coupon is good for 25 cents. For 
25 cents with coupon I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
6v cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods 
No. 15—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
J177-179 Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Chicago and .Thereabout. 


At the recent meeting of the Chicago 
Teachers’ club the report of the pension 
committee was adopted. The to 
amount of the reserve fund is $131,593. 
Of this the teachers are entitled to $95,- 
126, and employes of the board to $36,467. 
The total number of resignations from 
the fund since September, 1903, is 167. 
The total number of annuitants, 205. 
Deductions from teachers’ pay rolls dur- 
ing September, October, and November 
was $10,657. or ge account an- 
nuities, $10,868; deficit, $210.90. 


Superintendent Cooley has called for 
reports from all the public schools of 
Chicago as to the number of teachers 
wishing to have the summer normal 
course this year. Mr. Cooley plans not 
to give the course unless 400 teachers 
desire it. 


The Onicage board of education has 
voted to establish medical inspection in 
all schools. Teachers are to re 
diseases and unsanitary conditions where 
the general health is menaced. 


The Chicago Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution have presented 
statuettes of George Rogers Clark to 
the Wells, Farren, and the Lake high 
schools. 


The Chicago board of education has 
appropriated $2,500 for the school exhibit 
at St. Louis. 


Considerable comment has been aroused 
by the fact that Prof. Oscar L. Triggs, 
head of the department of English at 
the University of Chicago, has been 
dropped by the board of trustees. Pro- 
fessor Triggs has declared that he is 
ignorant of the cause, and one of the 
trustees has declared that he was not 
removed because of ‘‘incompetency, im- 
morality, or shirking duty.’’ 


Professor Triggs has made a number 
of statements which tended toward social- 


tal ism. He gained considerable notoriety 


at one time by declaring that John D. 
Rockefeller and George M. Pullman were 
as great as Shakspere, and that Long- 
fellow was not a poet, but an imitator 
of the German. 


The manual training teachers of Illi- 
nois held a conference at Peoria, Febru- 
ary 19 and 20. A dinner was served on 
Friday evening, after which addresses 
of welcome were made by Dean T. C. 
Burgess, Pres. O. J. Bailey, of the board 
of trustees of Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and Supt. N. C. Dougherty, of 
Peoria. ‘ William Hawley Smith madean 
address on ‘‘ Manual Training.”’ 

On Saturday morning Oscar L. McMur- 
ray, of the Chicago Normal school, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Manual Training Problems in 
the Elementary Schools,’’ and G. H. 


rt Bridge, of Galesburg, discussed similar 


problems in the high school. 

A new organization, to be known as the 
Illinois Manual Arts Association, was 
perfected and the following officers 
elected: President, Charles A. Bennett, 
Peoria; vice-president, Ira S. Griffith, 
Oak Park; secretary, William T. Baw- 
den, Normal. The organization will hold 
annual meetings in February. 


Recommendations to the Board. 


Supt. E. G. Cooley has presented the 
following recommendations to the board: 

1. That it shall be the duty of any 
teacher who believes a child to be mark- 
edly defective to report such case to the 
principal of the school, that the principal 
of the school, after making a suitable 
examination, shall, if deemed advisable 
by him, report the case to the superin- 
tendent of schools. : 
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Set of Etght Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 


Spring Rollers 


They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 


The full Set of Hight Consists of the following Countries 
) TEMISPHERE, Size 41 x 58 inches; 
SPHERE, size 41 by 58 inches ; NoRTH AMERIOA, size 41 x 58 inches; SouTH 
AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; UNITED STaTEs, CaNnaDA, and Mexico, size 
41 x 58 inches; Europe, size 41 x 58 inches; Asta, size 41 x 58 inches, 


Worta: WESTERN 


AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 


Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rollers $30.00 $11.00 


Set of four, in oak case, on spring rollers 


Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rollers 5.00 


Any one map, on common roller 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 
of civilization. We are expanding, not only mentally and morally, but 


geographicolly. 
Do your children know to what extent ? 


Supuly your schools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps 
Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 


Furniture, Suppiies, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsomest. and Substantial 
Latest and Best. 


- 20.00 7.00 
1.85 
3.00 I .00 
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They. are re- 
vised up to date 
and authentic, 
showing the 
latest geograph- 
ical discoveries 
and political 
changes in every 
part of the 
world. The out- 
lines of coun- 
tries and states 
are so distinctly 
shown as to be 
easily seen a- 
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cross the largest 
school-room,. 
The Meridians 
are numbered 
rom Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 


the 
Eastern HeEmI- 


List price Our price 





“KEYLESS” 


...CLOCKS... 


are the best self-winding Clocks in 
the World. They are guaranteed 
to run a year with one equipment. 
Made for Public Institutions, of- 
fices, and the home. 
Catalogue for the asking. OF @ 


A beautiful 


The United States Electric Clock Co. 
307 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 


















LIVER 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Every character is in plain sight 
as soon as you strike the key. 


It is easy to learn and very simple in its 
operation. Notice how the U-shaped type bar 
secures perfect alignment and at the same 
time heaviest manifolding or duplicating 
power. Yes, the line spacing is automatic and 
the key-board contains the maximum of results. 
28 keys for 84 characters. 

Every young man and woman 
should know the OLIVER 
and how to operate it. Its 
success is wonderful. 

If you desire the company 
will send you the Oliver Art 
Catalog free. Write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
156 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Office: 


75 Queen 
Victoria St., 
London, England. 

















If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


























But before you got through, you would be very old and very 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 
much run down at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from lc. to 4c. per 
year per man. 

The plan will bring results—no question about it—no doubt 
about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 


the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 












of some of the best business men in America. 


Appress ApverTIsINcG DrPpaRTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev- 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 


be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
ae 


enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Iype- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
_ work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 
‘“‘ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
ox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 
Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by 
the results—the work they do. So judged, 


THE NO. 2 


HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 


which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The Wwork st turns out is perfect im ebery respect 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
69th to 70th Streets, and East River, REW YORK, N.Y. 
New York Sales Office, 167 Broadway, NEW YORE CITY. 
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2. That the superintendent of schools 
shall have authority to order an examin- 
ation of the child reported, such examin- 
ation to be conducted by the department 
of child study and cal investiga- 
tion and by a medical inspector selected 
from the list of regularly certified medi- 
cal inspectors for the public schools of 
Chicago. If, as a result of such examin- 
ation, the child be found in such a condi- 
tion as to be a distinct detriment to the 

_ School, the superintendent shall have 
the power to exclude him permanently 
from the regular classes of the school, 
reporting the name of every child so ex- 
cluded to the committee on school man- 
agement for its approval. 

3. The superintendent shall have the 

ower to open special rooms in schools or 

* districts requiring them, in accordance 
with the plan recommended to the board 
of education by the committee on child 
study, such rooms to be used for the 
training of the following classes of 
children: 

1. Those unable tocarry regular courses 
of study and yet whose defects are not 
sufficient] ve to warrant commit- 
ment to the home for feeble-minded 

2. Doubtful cases, where it seems ad- 
visable to suspend judgment until a more 
—e of their defects can 

le. 


Association of Universities. 


At the final session of the recent meet- 
ing of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the place of Greek or modern 
education was discussed. Prof. Richard 
Hudson, of the University of Michigan, 
thought that Greek should be an elective, 
while Prof. Paul Shorey, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, took the opposite view. 

‘‘The elective system breaks down in 
practice,’”’ he said. ‘‘Students do not 
in fact, habi y make a wise selection. 
It is possible for the university to indi- 
cate a few types of education within 
which supplementary election allows for 
variations of individualism. The signifi- 
cance of Greek for our civilization makes 
it reasonable that Greek should define 
one of those types, and the ignorant out- 
cry ete = — it — ape the 
universi set up a le post to point 
out to students who p ma an education 
mainly humanistic and literary, that 
Greek is stili an indispensable element in 
such a training.’’ 

The officers of the association for next 
year were not named, but it was an- 
nounced that the president would be from 
Johns Hopkins, the vice-president from 
Clark university, and the secretary from 
Columbia. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
or Magical Beautifier, advertised in an- 
other column, is a matter of deep inter- 
est to all who would have their skin free 
from the baneful influence of the ele- 
ments, or free from tan, freckles, or 
sallowness, or other skin blemishes, 
giving it a soft, pearly whiteness, and 

eaving the complexion clear and bright 
as crystal. It is highly desirable for 
those attending evening entertainments, 
when dancing heats the face and causes 
it to look asy. The Oriental 
removes this annoyance; it pF gg 
preparation, it remains on the skin, giv- 
ing it a charming bloom. 

We recommend it cheerfully, because 
its properties have been tested more than 
a half of a century by the very elite of 
American and Continental society. While 
its naturalness of operation is such 
that the use of the cosmetic is not sus- 
suspected, it is entirely certain to 
beautify the face and impart the evi- 
dence of refinement and culture. We 
know it meets the wants of refined ladies 
who require a harmless, efficient beau- 
tifier and purifier of the skin, and is sold 
by all first-class Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers. 





‘Types of Endurance” 
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The } 

, 7 
Smith Premier 
NY 

The World’s Best Typewriter ‘ 
\ 

\\ 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 
expert. 

It is built on correct mechanical lines. 

It is strong in every part. 

It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 
frictionless. 

It does the speediest and most perfect work 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 

Send for our little book describing every part 
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SUCCESS! 


The Climax Dencil 
Sharpener 


Will not break leads. Sharpens the 
softest pencil to a needle point every 
time without breaking the lead. 

It makes no dirt and no noise. When 
necessary the cutting cylinder can be 
reground at a nominalcost. Every ma- 
chine guaranteed for a year. Sold on 
ten days trial to be returned at our ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 

Retail price, $7.50. 88 1-8 percent. dis- 
count to schools. 

ADDRESS 


J.M. OLCOTT & CO., Mirs. 


DEPT. S. 


350 Wabash Ave., 
63 Fifth Ave., 


NEW GOODS FROM OUR CATALOGUE! 


PROMOTION BLANK, Based on a Study of the Pupils’ Individual 
Records. The best plan ever devised to give teacher and superin- 
tendent a more thorough knowledge of their pupils Price, each, $0.05; per 100, $5.00 


Chicago 
New York 











EDUCATIONAL DISK GAME, for Number Work - - Price,each, $0.25 
MEDIAL SCRIPT WORD BUILDER “ - - - i 55 0.14 
MEDIAL SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILDER ‘ares. 0.14 
These are made in the new script, midway between the vertical and the old slant. 
TABLE BUILDER No. 1, for Number Work - ” - Price, each, $0.12 
TABLE BUILDER No. 2, “ vg - Z i 0.12 


ROUND TABLE FOR KINDERGARTENS, Diameter, % inches, : 7 3.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
TRANSLATIONS 
Interlinear Literal 


Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Well Printed—Fine Paper--Half-| New Cop t Introductions—New 
Lather Binding—-Cloth Bide Price Reduced | Good’ Paper Wet ‘Bonnd~Convenieat at 
ta$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 





Ongatoowe Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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Literary Items. 


‘‘A Tale of the Cannibal Islands,”’ 
told by Herbert Baird Stimson in the 
March St. Nicholas is a true story and 
relates an experience of the writer’s 
father, the late William Stimson, who at 
the time was a naturalist to the North 
Pacific exploring expedition, and who 
was later a member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. 


The Craftsman is a high-class ae 
zine dealing with occupations in which 
fine art enters, as architecture, land- 
scape gardening, silversmithing, etc., 
published by the United Crafts, Syra- 
cuse, N Among the illustrated 
articles in the February issue are ‘‘The 
History of Village Improvement in the 
United States,’’ ‘‘The Silversmith’s Art 
in Contemporary France,’’ ‘‘ Table Scarfs 
with Indian Designs,’’ ‘‘ Recent English 
Interior Treatments,’’ and ‘‘ Manual 
Training and the Development of Taste.’’ 


Among the principal features of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for February are an illus- 
trated article on ‘‘Some Gardens in 
Spain,’’ by Helen Rutherford Ely; ‘‘ Mrs. 
George Bancroft’s Letters from Eng- 
land in 1846-9,’’ and ‘‘Charles Keene as 
an Etcher,’’ by M. H. Spielmann. 


Home-makers will find much to their 
taste in the February issue of The House 
Beautiful. The principal articles ‘‘ Arts 
and Crafts—Some Recent Work,”’ ‘‘ Win- 
dows and Doorways in California,’’ ‘‘ An 
i Painter,’’ ‘‘Some Examples of 
Modern English Architecture,’’ etc. The 
magazine is issued by Herbert S. Stone, 
Chicago. 


The G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a 
new history of the United States in ten 
volumes by William E. Chancellor and 
Fletcher Willis Hewes. Mr. Chancellor 
will treat the subjects of population, 

litics, war, and civilization, and Mr. 

ewes will prepare the records of in- 
dustries, commerce, finance, and statis- 
tics. The volumes will deal with the 
history from the twentieth century view 
of the material greatness of the country. 
It will strive to be a complete record of 
the rise and progress of our people. 
There will be a division of the narrative 
into ten volumes and each volume will be 
divided into four parts: Population and 
civics; war and conquest; industry and 
commerce, and civilization. 


It is seldom that a book appears so op- 
portunely as Angus Hamilton’s ‘‘ Korea’’ 
which the Scribners have just published. 
It is an absolutely up-to-date description 
of Korea and its people by a London 
newspaper correspondent who has just 
been over the field for the purpose. 


The New York Central has issued a 
folder on the St. Louis exposition which 
is one of the best bits of World’s Fair 
publicity which has appeared. It shows 
the attractiveness of the Central’s lines 
to St. Louis, some of the wonders of the 
exposition, and a handsome ground plan 
of the fair. The illustrations are ex- 
tremely effective and well printed. 


Teachers who are interested in learn- 
ing about the newest and most pepaoee 
text- books for elementary schools should 
send for the American Book Company’s 
special catalog. Init are listed books 
on all subjects, suitable for pup‘ls of all 
ages and meeting every text-book need. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, fa- 
miliar on the newstands for more than a 
quarter of a century, appears this month 
as Leslie’s Monthly Magazine. 





“ PISO’S CURE FOR »p 


Heys GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. fy 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
“C in time. Sold by druggists. —j 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 


Of 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


paid-up insurance cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 


most ample protection to the policy-holder. — - 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway 
New York City. 


Agents Wanted in Every Locality 


To sell the ‘‘LAING PLANETARIUM.”’ If 
you can sell school goods it will be greatly 
to your interest to write us for full par- 
,, ticulars. 


UP-TO-DATE DEVICE 


The instrument is certainly wonderful in all its 
mechanism. The new features alone are worth 
the price of the Planetarium. It makes so plain 
every feature of the tides, eclipses, changes of the 
seasons, etc., that every school should own it. 

Betlevue, O. M. W. REEcE, Supt. 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Sole manufacturers and dealers in School Supplies. 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 











Dept. Cc. 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent en application 


NEW YORK 
5W. 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
23 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 





SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAP Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
¥ book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
a<— collections inthe market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 
=> rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


- EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 














The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs 


MODERN “ 45a board officiais may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 

AME RICAN are: Appropriations Competitions. specialists, Commissions, Su 

SCHOOL 

BUILDINGS 


per- 
intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
Windows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heat 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements Hygienic Construction of the 
Bridgeport High School Building. Suburbar Schoolhouses. Plannin, 
and Construction of Schoolhouses. City Schoo! Buildings on Restric 
sites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cioth, $4.00, 


IOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers - - NEW YORK 














PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By SARA Hicks WILLIs and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study correlated with 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from September to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., March numbers ready now, 25¢, ea. 
Orders taken now for set, in paper or cloth. Complete set, 10 volumes, 
paper, $2.25, postpaid. Complete set, 3 volumes, cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6&6 CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 
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March — 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything—that is, a time whens 
thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
for purifying your bloed. Why? 
Because your system is now trying 
to purify it—you know this by the 


ples and other eruptions that /|s 


ve come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take—they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably 
and never fail to do it. 
Hood’s are the medicines you 
have always heard recommended. 
“i ot recommend Hood's Sarsaparille 
too high! as 0 spring e. When we 
See Mn irere 


@ summer.’ 8. RAL, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te d 


eure and keeps the promise. 





D. C. Heath & Company, under the Pp 


general title The Belles Lettres Series, 
announce between 200 and 300 volumes, 
covering nearly the whole field of Eng- 
lish literature from the time of the — 
Saxon to the beginning of the twentiet 

century. The characteristic note of the 
series is ‘‘literature for literature’s 
sake.’’ For editors they have secured 
some of the most eminent scholars and 
litterateurs in this country and abroad. 


Accidents always happen under the 
most exasperating circumstances, and a 
knowledge of the right thing to do is 
often most opportune. Realizing the 
importance of instruction in ‘‘ first aid 
for the injured’’ such work is treated 
to some extent in the school physiolo- 
gies. Teachers will find Emergencies, 
published by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, a most valuable aid in giving 
instruction in this subject. All the 
emergencies that can be handled by any- 
one are fully described in a scientific 
manner by competent writers, and many 
long-held ideas are shown to be errone- 
ous. All teachers of hygiene should get 
this brochure, which is sent free to those 
who write for it to The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of NewYork, 32 Nassau 
street, New York city. 


An attractive and important series of 
biographies is promised by The Baker 
& Taylor Company, for publication early 
in the spring. It willconsistof sketches 
of unknown heroes of the navy. The 
biographies will all be written by Mr. 
Edgar S. Maclay, author of ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the American Navy,’ which is 
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Recuiar 
Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST.,N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 




















arded as the standard naval work of 
country. 


The American Book Company issues 
‘The Modern Mathematical ries,’’ 
under the general editorship of Prof. 
Lucien Augustus Wait, of Cornell uni- 
versity. The books are intended for use 
in colleges, and practical problems play 
an important part in them. The scope 
of the series has now been extended to 
the secondary schools, for whose use 
Prof. James McMahon, one of the assist- 
ants of the general editot, has written 
‘*Elementary Geometry, Plane.’’ 


_ Doubleday, Page & Company are pub- 
lishing a biographical study of n. 
amuel Chapman Armstrong, the founder 
of Hampton institute and the man who 
trained Booker T. Washington, It was 
General Armstrong who started the 
whole modern movement for manual 
training and did more to bring about the 
transformation of the negro and the 
Indian into useful American citizens than 
any other one man. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the 
publication of an ‘‘ Introduction to Clas- 
sical Latin Literature,’’ by Prof. William 
Cranston Lawton. He treats of Latin 
and Latin authors in a vivid manner. 


A society of German publishers is to 
exhibit a unique book called ‘‘The Gol- 
en Book of Germany,’’ at the St. Louis 
exposition. The work consists of articles 
signed by the kaiser, German ruling 
rinces, mayors of free cities, and prom- 
inent German scientists and artists. At 
the close of the exposition the book will 
be presented to the Germanic museum at 
Harvard university. 


The Macmillan Company is to publish 
a volume on ‘‘Old-Time [Schools and 
School-Books,’’ by Clifton Johnson. The 
author tells the story of the American 
schools from the days of the first settlers 
to 1850. Among the chapters will be 
“The District School,’’ ‘‘Summer 
Schools and Academies,’’ and ‘‘The New 
England Primer.”’ 


The — in the late Mr. Lecky’s 
‘England in the Eighteenth Century,’’ 
dealing with the ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution,’’ are to be issued immedi- 
ately by D. — & Company in a 
single volume, bearing the latter title. 





Sour Stomach 


“T used Cascarets and feel like a new man. I have 
been a sufferer from dyepepsis and sour stomach 
for the last two years. I have been taking medi- 
cine and other drugs, but could find no relief only 
for a short time. recommend Cascarets to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
‘sour stomach and to keep the bowels in good con- 
dition. They are very nice to eat.”’ 

Harry Stuckley, Mauch Chunk, Pa 





Best For 


The Bowels | ‘ 


THEY WORK WHILE you Leer 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold ii: bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tours. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s fifth three- 
day personally-conducted tourfto Wash- 
ington will leave New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Elizabeth, and Trenton March 
10. Round-trip rates—only difference 
being in the hotel selected in Washing- 
ton. —are $12 and $14.50 from New York; 
$10.50 or $13.00 from Trenton, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 





Tickets cover railroad transportation for . 


the round trip and hotel accommodations. 
A special side trip to Mt. Vernon may 
also be taken. All tickets are good for 
ten days, with special hotel rates at ex- 
piration of hotel coupon. For itineraries 
and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agents, 263 Fifth av- 
enue, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Comfort in Travel. 

Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 











—=|MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
_|SUMMER INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


TEN DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. SCHOOL 
OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 15 ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 


CONCRETE ROADS FOR BICYCLING 
BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
Send for 72-page circular 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, new Yore 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over too years. 











Extra Fine Imported 


5 6-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
ew Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. Bomoso Coffee, 
33c. a Ib., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. 3.1. Cus care of 


The Great American Tea Co 
Box 239 














81-88 Vesey Street, New York 
Patent and 
Free Hand 


TAYLOR'S f=... 


“Everything is said when we say that the paper rec- 
ommends itself.” Grattra L. RIcE, 
Special Instructor of Drawing, State of New York. 


For samples and prices address 


TAYLOR @ CO., 
5 Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 


WURLITZER'S 





For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 


5 in music 
Fenoce aes cit tetas stare” ino} curbs 


peat eons 
URLITZER CO. 
OINCINNATI, € 





285 East Fourth 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 








Please mention this paper when writing, 


The Metropolitan Magazine for March 
contains an unusual short story by Mr. 
John Fox, Jr., entitled ‘‘The Pardon of 
Becky Day.’’ In ‘‘A Plain Statement 
About Russia and Japan,’’ Frederick 
McCormick, a war correspondent, gives 
us some plain, unvarnished truths about 
affairs in the East. Some exceptional 
feature articles and capital short stories 
make up 160 pages of reading, rendered 
additionally attractive by 100 illustrations 


McClure’s Universal Library. 


McClure-Phillips have just completed 
arrangements for bringing out what will 
probably be the most complete library 
of the world’s literature ever published. 
The plans include over a thousand vol- 
umes and the titles will cover not only 
the English and American classics but 
all the vital literature of the world both 
ancient and modern. The idea of this 
immense enterprise has been maturing 
for over three years, but the project has 
not until recently taken definite shape 
for lack of a suitable editor. The resig- 
nation of George Edward Woodberry 
from his position as professor of com 
parative literature of Columbia univer- 
sity has left him free to take editorial 
direction of this important venture. 
The series has been called provisionally 
**McClure’s Universal Library.’’ Its 
— is to put into the hands of 

ers reprints of the world’s best lit- 
erature that shall be inexpensive and 
yet beautiful. The books will be simple, 
dignified, and in every point of manu- 
facture excellent. The text will be 
printed in all cases complete with only 


|} such notes as are necessary to explain 


really obscure pe and passages. 
Every volume will centain a brief crit- 
ical and biographical introduction. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington. 

Six-Day Tour via Pennsyvania Railroad. 

The first personally-conducted to Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washing- 
ton via the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
a season will leave New York and 

hiladelphia on Saturday, March 12. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accom- 
modations at Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington, and carriage 
ride about Richmond—in fact, every nec- 
essary expense for a period of six days— 
will be sold at rate of $36.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $34.50 
from Trenton; $33.00 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other sta- 
tions. 

OLD Point CoMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at Chamberlin 
Hotel, and good to return direct by m1 gm 
lar trains within six days, will be sold in 
connection with this tour at rate of $17.00 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; 
$15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 from Phila- 
delphia, proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


California. 

For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 

“ —_ R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
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SOLD GY ORUGGISTS & GROCERS IMPORTED BY 
A 


TEIN & CO. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 








FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made, 
We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 
If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN CRAYON CO., - - Rochester, N.Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


I have a SMALL stock of first-class encyclo- 
pedias which Iam closing out at $7.50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
# 177 Monroe St,, CHICAGO 
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MACK & CO., *%2322rs4e"" 


Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for blew, 3 Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


ALDUS H. BRENNEMAN 


Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Manufacturer of 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL SLATES 


Jobber in all kinds of White and Colored School 
Chalk Crayons. Orders solicited. NO AGENTS. 


Artistic Furmshings 


FOR 
SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 

















3 | No. 114 EB, TWENTY-THIRD ST,, NEW YORK CITY 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 
fence to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL every time you write you will get special attention. Two lines, one year, $5.00 , each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 


ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 


School Book Publishers . 
Jenkins, W. kh. New xork 
Longmans, Green & Wo. 
Maynard, Merril) & ¢ 
The Morse Co., 

Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Bake: & Taylor Co. 5 
H. A. Davidson, Albany, N. Y. 
american Hook Co.. 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Bostou 
Atianta, Portland, Or 
Oniversity Publishi: g Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New rienne 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y. & Chi. 
Rand. McNally &Co., “ a 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
+ ompson, Brow & Co. Boston 

Toughton, Mifflin & ¢ 
Boston N_ Y.,Ch 
in: & Co. ™ = id 


feath & Co., D. ¢ : * 
rang Eda. Co.. his ee ae 
Silver. Burdett & o0,,“° * Bis 
8, F, Jobnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Powers & L- ors. aie 
F anaga: Co., A. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
J.B. Lippincott o., Philadelphia 
Wherewithal Book‘o., “ 
McBay, David 
$ wer Co., Christophe) 
Henry T. Coates & Co. Phila , Pa. 
Mi: onBradley Co 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Musical Instruments. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer ‘ o., p ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
€ellogg & Co., E.L..N.Y Chicago, 
_ Boston 
Supplementary Reading. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass 
Dictionaries & Cyctopedias 
Lippincott SO... J. K. Phila 

Book Covers. 

Golden Book Cove: Co. 
Springfield Mas. 

Feldmann System Mfg. Co., 

Chicago, Ill 


“ 


Stronghurst Mfg. Co., 
Stronghurst, Ill. 


School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Boon Covers: 
Charts, Flags. Mans. Glohes Bells, 





Nenvol Blanks Kinderyerten Mater. 
al, ete. 
American Schoo!) Furniture C ., 
Hicaee & Y 
Taylor & Co., Springfield. Mass 
Centra ‘School Supply Hou e 
Chicago, Il. 
bk. W. A, Rowlesn, Chicago, Ill 
Redding, Baird & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
R. R. Johnson, Chicago. Ill. 
Merritt & Co., | Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson & C::, N Y. City 
Williams Brown & Earle 


Phila., Pa. 
Bunde & Upmeyer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Appert Glass o., New York City. 
Weber-Costello-Fricke Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
Excelsior Slate Co., Pen Argyle,Pa. 
Daus Duplicator Co,, New York 
Robert A Keasbey* Co," “* 
Todd & Tedd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A, Flinagan Co hicago, Ill. 
A, J. Ny~trom & Co., re a 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
JEolipyle Co., New York 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Golden Patent Bock Cov: r Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co., 
Strongburst, Il. 
Milton Bradley Co, 
Springtield, Vass 
J. M. Oleott & Co., Chicago & N. Y. 


8’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
Amerteap Sch. Funitur oo. 
New York, Chicago 
Franklin Crayon Co., 
Rochester, New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co., New York 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Excelsior Slate Co ,Pen Argrle,Pa. 
Aldus H Brennem»n, ; 
Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Diplomas, Reware Cards, etc 
A. Flanagan Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Kindergarten Material 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“iltov B-adlev 
Soringh ' os 
Kohde Kindergart«n Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manual Training Supplies. 
4ammacher. schlemmer & »©, 


New York 
Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


A... Bemis Worcester. Mass. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Dixon Crucible Lo,, 
Jersey “ity, \. J 
Esterbrook Pen Co. New York 
E Faber 


Records, Blanks, Stationery 
American Scnvu.i Furnitare¢ . 
New York, Chicago 
Gymnastic Apparatus. 
4 G. Spaiding & Bros., New York 
Merritt & w 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
arts. 
Americas Schou) f& ou: vn itare +o. 
New York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago, andN Y 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Boston ana N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Cuw., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Maps, Globes, etc 
Am.&crho Furniiureto 
New York, Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
J. M. Olcoit & Co., Chicago & N.Y. 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit. Mich. 
Rand. McNally & Co , 
Chicago and N.Y. 
Clineralis. 
Ao well. E, E Washington | ¢ 
Phys and Chem. Apparatus. 
Kimer& mend ) Re 2 
Buatlock & Crenshaw, Phil» 
School Bells. 
american sc o ! Furniture o, 
New York, Chicago 
Schoo! Clocks. 
American Schoo] Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
0 S El-ctric Clock Co. N, \. City 
Fred. Frick Clock Co.. 
Waynesboro. Pa. 
Engravers. 
Bormay & Cuv., N. Y. City 
scnool Furniture. 
American sch. Fur. Co., N.Y 
Hotels, 
8t. Deuis 
insurance 
Mutua) Life 
Mass “utual Life 
Springtielo Mas. 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 


New Yor 


New Yor 


Schools. 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 





Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


Columbia University, N, Y. City. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summe: Inst. 

Cottage City, Mass. 

New York University, New Lork 

Illinois Med. College, Chicago, I]. 
Students’ Gowns. 

Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
erat: lceachers' Agency New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M.J. “ 

Kell .gg’s Teachers’ Bureau, “* 
Rockwell, J. C. = 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis Teachers Agency’ 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Rome Teach. Ag’cy, home, N. Y 
National Education Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago Union Teachers Agency, 
Chicago, I}. 
Albert Teach. Ag’cy Chicago, Il. 
Educational .lub. Philadelphia 
Albany Teach Ag’cy, Albany,N. i. 
Southwestern Teachers’ bureau, 
Guthrie, Okla. 
teachers’ Cv-op, Assv., Chic., Ill. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 
Fisher's Teachers’ Ag: ucy. KOst 2 
Warrensburg Teachers Agency, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Penn. Ed, tureau, Allentown, Pa. 


Southern Ed. Bure. u, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
"isk Teachers’ agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicage 
! ronto, Lous Angeles 
J. F. McCullough Teach’s Ag’cy, 
Chicago, Ill. 
tducational t xchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Western Teachers’ Age cy. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
N. ¥. Teachers’ Ag: ney, N.Y. City 
The School Bulletin Agency. 
Syracuse, N. Y, 
Typewriters. 
Censmoreé Typewriter Cu. 
N. Y. City 
Remington Typewriter Cu., N.Y, 
Fox Typewriter, ; 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hammond Typewriter Co. 
ew York City 
smith Premier o. > oun J N.Y. 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago. 
Miscellaneous 
Grumiaux News and Sub Agen:y 
le Roy, New York. 
Industrial Savings »nd Loa: Ce, 


New York City, 





OUR TIMES 


FOUR MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


BUSY WORK (“pai is: 


Ghe Seven for only $1.00 


Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work. 


By A. M. 


KELLOGG. 


All primary and intermediate teachers need its help. It isa book 
not only ot devices but of methods. It describes in full the ap 


Some of its divisions are— 


We want every teacher to know this busy-people’s news- 
paper. You may become acquainted with it now at the 
merely nominal cost of 10 cents for the numbers from now 
until July 1. Long before that 
time arrives you will become its 
firm and lasting friend. OUR 
TIMES is a monthly paper of 
current events. It is issued on 
the 1st of each month. It con- 
tains all the important news of 
the world, well written, and ex- 
tensively illustrated. You will 
find in it the latest achievements 
in science, the latest geographi- 
cal knowledge. It is a splendid 

aper for the family, for young people, for the teacher, for 
oe people of all classes. It omits the murders and scandals 
—gives only what is important. The offer is made to you 
and your friends Cut out the coupon and mail us with 10 
cents for each name for trial subscriptions. 


HALLOCK’S LESSONS ~ 
ON THE HUMAN BODY 


is the only book of Methods for Teachers that we 
know of, certainly the only one giving in any complete and 
helpful way suggestions for the treatment of this important 
subject. Physiology as generally taught is a dry, uninter- 
esting subject, dreaded alike by pupils and teachers. By 
correlating it with other subjects and employing the meth- 
ods suggested in this book, it may be made interesting and 
profitable. It has over 200 illustrations, 194 pages. Cloth. 
68 cents, net, postpaid 


NN A A fm fm fm fim, fim fm fm 
THIS COUPON 


will be honored 
for subscriptions to 


OUR TIMES 


to JULY 1, at 
10 CENTS EACH 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York 











aratus needed and tells how to use it. . 3 
ccupations in Number, Occupations in Language, Occupations in 
Manual] Training, Occupations with Things, Occupations Concern- 
ing People, Occupations from Charts, Earth Occupations, Exhibits, 
Program for Day’s Work. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 
; Two hundred cards each 
Busy Work for Little Folks. “ tak acu we oe 
easy word in large print and vertical script on same side, also an 
appropriate number of cards with pictures only. A helptul aid in 
teaching cbildren to read, write, spell draw, count and build sen- 
tences. For use in the kindergarten, school,and home. Price, in 
box. 25 cents. 


George’s Busy or Seat Work for Little People. 
By MinnIE M. GrEoxve, author of the Plan Books. The most help- 
tul books for teachers ever published. This little book is worth its 
weight in gold. Here are forty pages of _usy Work Devices that 
will ome y pupils with emp oyment that will occupy head and 
hands; that will lead pupils to observe closely: lead pupils to be in- 
ventive; and, best of all, to relieve you of much care by furnish- 
ing your pupils something profitable todo. Price, 15 cents. 


Hall’s 100 Devices for Busv Work. {he demand of the 


¥ rd is for busy 

work. ‘“‘ Howto keep the little ones busy,’ ‘What have you for 

busy work?’ are questions asked by hundreds of teachers every day. 

To help these teachers we have had prepared by Miss Hall, anthor 

of ‘‘ Drawing Made Easy” Series, an excellent work entitled OnE 

Hunprep Devices ror Busy Work. It contains plain, sensible, 
easily followed devices enough fora whole year. Price, 10 cents. 

j . Here we have 50 plates, each about 54% x 

Scissors and Paste Mx, with designs that have been cut with 

scissors and pasted to other paper. They were then photographed 

and this set of designs is the result. They are beautifully done, are 

o! great variety of subjects and will help much in construction work, 

drawing, and busy work. Percopy, price, 25 cents. 

’ Series I. These cards 

Kellogg’s Busy Work Cards. oe" ifireiy orizinal tp 
plan and have been very successful. No busy work published 1s of 
equal educational value. ‘lhe set contains twelve cards; all differ- 
ent. The cards are 634x444 inches in size: each contains a lesson 
in penmanship, in punctuation, in language, in number, and in 
drawing. This series has slant writing. 
Series Il—Verti-al Writing. These are just published. They 
are on the same plan as Series I., but all the lessons are new and 
the writing lessons are in the verticalstyle. There are twelve cards 
in the series and three sets would supply aclass of thirty six chil- 
dren. Price, 12 cents per set. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York 
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FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


THE MOST POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT 





For some years these books have been used exclusively in the schools of InpIANA, TENNESSEF, OREGON, 


and SovtnH CAROLINA. 


They have recently been adopted by Montana and Georcia. 


They are also in use in more than 450 places in the STATE OF NEW YORK 


These geographies are characterized by the. following special features: 


1. Man is the central thought 


2. The earth is held asa unit before the mind of the student and all 
study is related to that unit 


Commerce and industries are given a particularly important place 


All unimportant details are omitted 
The illustrations and maps are of obvious excellence 





THE ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY and the GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOG- 
. RAPHY form an unribaled tlvo-book series 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





TEXT BOOKS 





THAT INSPIRE 





The Sadler-Rowe Co.’s commercial publications please 


the trained teacher who appreciates the inspiration that | 


comes to teacher and student from books prepared by 
authors who know how to infuse the vital spark of the 
true educational spirit into their work. 


Commercial Training 


is the live educational topic of the hour. The Sadler- 
Rowe Co.’s texts on Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, Commercial 
Law, Commercial Correspondence, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Shorthand and the other commercial branches are 


The live books—the Inspirational | 


Books of recent years. 


Send for information 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY 


Baltimore, = Md. 














The renaissance of bicycling brings with it wne of the finest 
mechanical devices invented since the beginning of this 
industry. The 


TWO-SPEED GEAR 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by aslight pressure of foot on pedal,to change 
from high to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. 


POPE MFC. Co. 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 


** Columbia” ** Cleveland ”” ** Tribune ” 
** Crawford” ** Fay Juveniles ”” 
Western Department, Chicago, III. 
** Crescent ”” ** Rambler ”’ ** Monarch” 
** Imperial ”” ** Crescent Juveniles ”” 








Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


























